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AN EDITORIAL 


For more than a decade now The Reader’s Digest has 
been the most widely read magazine in the world and the 
most widely distributed in the entire history of journalism. 
Its circulation and “readership” run into figures that are 
nothing short of astronomical and dwarf by comparison 
everything else that appears on the news stands today. The 
first number, twenty-four years ago, sold 5,000 copies. To- 
day the circulation in America is above the 9,000,000 mark. 
Beginning in 1939, the Digest launched numerous ventures 
in foreign fields, including Latin America, Britain, Sweden, 
Arabia and China. The combined foreign language circula- 
tio is estimated to be more than 2,000,000. Moreover, these 
figures do not tell the whole story. The Reader’s Digest dis- 
tributes reprints of articles in this country and abroad; it 
provides a free monthly service for discussion groups to 
which 13,000 organizations subscribed in 1943. The Digest 


also sponsors radio programs. 


Here, then, is another American success story. It started 
innocently and harmlessly enough in — of all places! — 
Greenwich Village, New York, in 1921. At that time Mr. 
and Mrs. DeWitt Wallace conceived the idea of culling 
from leading magazines and presenting in abbreviated form 
an assorted collection of reprints of anything and every- 
thing which, in their opinion, the American public would 
be likely to find interesting and informative. It was to be a 
digest, brief and palatable—a pagentry of the “unfolding 
American way of life.” 

In the course of its meteoric rise the Digest has departed 
more and more from its original design. Increasingly, as it 
ran short of the kinds of materials it sought, it began ar- 
‘ranging for and purchasing articles which it permitted other 
magazines to publish before “reprinting” them in its own 
pages. This raises a point of journalistic ethics as well as 
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one for social concern; for such articles could be slanted 
in accordance with the economic and political views of the 
editors and owners. 

Although in America the Digest rigidly excludes adver- 
tising, in its foreign editions it reverses this policy. What- 
ever else this portends, there can be no doubt now that 
when we purchase a shining new copy of the Reader’s Digest 
we are dealing, as Senator Guffey said*, with “a cartel of 
information” which is “a matter of legitimate concern” as 
it reaches across boundary after international boundary, 
seeking to embrace the whole world, and gathers nations 
and peoples within the folds of its ever-expanding reader- 
ship empire. 

The Digest’s Social Responsiblity 

Can such a colossus be trusted to provide a wholesome 
menu of informative and inspirational reading for the gen- 
eral public? Is it properly qualified to direct the discussion 
of current events in the public schools? Can we have con- 
fidence in its handling of our critical social problems that 
haunt society year after year, and with reference to which 
grave public decisions must be made? 


Helen Rand Miller, a distinguished teacher and writer, 
has made a long and thoroughgoing search for the answers 
to these questions. She has sought them, moreover, at the 
unimpeachable source—the pages of the Reader’s Digest— 
and her findings are deeply disturbing. The editors of the 
Journal of Liberal Religion could wish for more space to 
indicate the background of Mrs. Miller’s experiences with 
the officials of the Reader’s Digest. As Chairman of the 
Committee on Newspapers and Magazines of the National 
Council of Teachers of English (NCTE) she was charged. 
with the responsibility of investigating the “usefulness and 
soundness of the Reader’s Digest as a teaching aid in the: 
war situation.” That was in 1943. When she sought the: 
cooperation of the editors she was beset with strong and 


* The phrase, “cartel of information,” was used by Senator Joseph F. Guffey, 
in a speech in the United States Senate, December 7, 1943, in which he: 


eis the Reader’s Digest of tampering with America’s Good Neighbor 
olicy. 
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persistent opposition. Having entrenched itself in the cur- 
riculum of our American schools this magazine dared openly 
to obstruct the efforts of recognized educational leaders to 
make an inquiry into its methods and policies. On the very 
floor of the NCTE meetings did that resistance make itself 
felt. As a result, the report which Mrs. Miller and her com- 
mittee had prepared was not permitted to come before the 
Board of Directors for discussion or decision. 


The smouldering controversy thus initiated, aroused a 
nation-wide interest in the problem. Various organizaitons 
and individuals have since made their own inquiries and 
have found substantially the same alarming evidence brought 
to light by Mrs. Miller. The editors of the Journal of Liberal 
Religion, believing that the investigation thus far made 
should be given a wider hearing, invited Mrs. Miller to 
prepare her analysis for publication in its pages. In so 
doing we discovered first-hand the resentment which any 
investigation of its editorial policies calls forth from the 
Reader’s Digest. One official suggested that we inquire what 
the “officers and directors of the Council as a whole think 
of the soundness of Mrs. Miller’s appraisal of the Reader’s 
Digest.” Obviously the directors could not have helped us 
much since they had no opportunity to consider the report; 
but the attempt to spread suspicion is indicative of the mood 
and temper of a magazine which has come to regard itself 
as above criticism. It is indeed an astonishing exhibition 
when one considers the value, to the editors, of a report to 
teachers of the country on the usefulness and soundness of 
the Reader’s Digest as a teaching aid—if it were sound. 
The Digest, however, fears scrutiny, and this makes a report 
on its policies and methods all the more urgent. 


Helen Rand Miller needs no defense—hardly even an 
introduction—as she presents her case. She has placed us 
all in her debt, for she enables us to be on guard against 
the journalistic wiles of a best-seller magazine which be- 
trays with every issue its unfitness to provide required read- 
ing for high school students and general-opinion-forming 
reading for the adults of America and the world. Her con- 
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cluding question is therefore a challenge, not simply to the 
editors of the Reader’s Digest, but to all its readers as well. 

Inasmuch as this magazine is obviously not what on its 
masthead it says it is, we have a responsibility to make a 
critical inquity into its economic and political purposes. 
In what direction does the Reader’s Digest propose to lead 
public opinion? The question is of vital importance—all 
the more so because the editors who refuse to answer it in 
any forthnight manner possess such great power for good 
or ill. We urge our readers to follow Mrs. Miller’s analysis 
carefully, and then to make their own analysis and draw 
their own conclusions. 


Edwin T. Buchrer. 
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The Reader's D 
Does It Promote Peace aud Security? 


| By HELEN RAND MILLER 


To develop friendly relations among the nations .. . 
in promoting and encouraging respect for human 
righis and for the fundamental freedom for all 
without distinction as to race, sex, language or reli- 
gion. —The Charter of the United Nations 


—————— 


We have now arrived at a peak in history that men, since 
the beginning of time, have seen but only as a vision which 
they had no hope of realizing. We are here, and it is not a 

! vision but a step from reality. We can see life steadily and 
| see it whole. The brotherhood of man o’er all the earth is 
now possible. 

There is now the Charter of the United Nations. It is not 
a report of accomplished fact. It is a pledge. It is a chart, 
a blueprint for the road map to the future. 

The blue print for universal brotherhood is simple. When 
two individuals meet, when groups of people meet, when 
nations meet, there is one question: What can we do to- 
gether? We must not be confused nor distracted for the 
time being by what we can not do together. We allow for 
individual differences in people and in nations. We con- 

jcentrate upon what we can do together. We work through 
unity, and for an ever expanding unity. This is the only 
way we can win the peace. The peace will be won as soon 
as peace-loving people everywhere cooperate for the general 
welfare. Until then the peace will not be secure for any of 
us. 

The Reader’s Digest in the World Pattern 

The Reader’s Digest has power. The total circulation is 
about 11,000,000 with an estimated “readership” of about 
25,000,000. (The Commonweal, May 12, 1944) “Post- 
war plans include the adoption of four-color printing and 
world-wide expansion.” ( Read, March 1945) The Reader’s 
Digest is used “in 70,000 classrooms throughout the coun- 
try.” (Full page advertisement in Illinois Education, Febru- 
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ary 1945) How is it using that power? For the unity of 
our nation, or against it? For world peace, or to carry us 
down the road to aggression and war? 

Thoughtful people are considering seriously accusations 
that have been made against the Reader’s Digest. One is 
that The Reader’s Digest is not an unbiased reprint maga- 
zine but an “opinion-creating” publication, which uses arti- 
cles on religion and other human interest subjects to carry 
propaganda that endangers peace and security. The editors 
have been accused of having fascist connections and of 
spreading the fascist design of dividing people in order to 
conquer them, of dividing people into superior and inferior 
groups, of confusing people and of pointing out differences 
instead of building confidence for cooperation. 

What are the facts? We will try to show how every 
one may analyze The Reader’s Digest by examining the is- 
sues of the magazine as they appear. We will consider the 
accusations by analyzing what the editors of The Reader’s 
Digest say in commenting on a study, “The Reader’s Digest 
and the Schools,” made by the Committee on Magazines 
and Newspapers of the National Council of Teachers of 
English. We will give other material to use as background 
reference. 

Many people do not realize that The Reader’s Digest has 
changed during the twenty-three years of its existence. 

The Digest started out as a reprint magazine, but grew 
into something quite different. Nowadays a large pro- 
portion of its contents is frankly original with the Digest, 
and not presented as reprint material; and of the stuff 
that is presented as reprint material much actually origi- 
nated in the office of the Digest and then gets farmed out to 
some other magazine for first publication. The effect of 
this (apart from spreading a lot of money around) is that 
the Digest is beginning to generate a considerable fraction 
of the contents of American magazines. This gives us the 
creeps, as does any centralization of genius. The fact seems 
to be that some publications are already as good as sub- 
sidized by the Digest. Our feeling is that if the Digest 
wants to publish a magazine of original material, it should 
do so ina direct manner. We believe it should not operate 
through other publications to keep alive the reprint myth. 
—The Editors of The New Yorker. “To Our Contributors,” 
February 9, 1944. 
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When The Reader’s Digest began, it did in fact reprint 
most of the best articles from current American periodi- 
cals, and it did so without any predetermined editorial 
policy of its own. Today it has such a policy, and it re- 
jects a substantial amount of good writing in the maga- 
zines which does not conform to its specialized political 
and social views. 

—KEditorial, The New Republic, March 6, 1944. 

In the years of its growth, The Reader's Digest played 
fair with its readers by not playing politics with its influ- 
ence. However, as so often happens, financial success and 
an immense circulation infected The Reader’s Digest with a 
political bias, and for some time now this magazine has 
devoted itself to the purpose of overthrowing the present 
administration. 

This is robbing it of its influence as a guide to American 
thought and has put it in the position of managing a cartel 
of information—an international cartel, with its Spanish 
and Portuguese, and other foreign languge editions, and 
with all but a handful of regular American magazines de- 
pendent on The Reader’s Digest for financial solvency. 
—Senator Joseph Guffey, Congressional Record, Decem- 
ber 7, 1943. 

People are asked to believe that editors of the Digest 
put their heads together for the purpose of devising articles 
against the public welfare; that they connive with authors 
to have these articles written; that they connive with edi- 
tors of outside magazines to publish this material; and 
that they go through all these steps for the purpose of 
manufacturing what seems to be an innocent background 
for final publication in The Reader’s Digest where, be- 
cause of the large circulation, the greatest damage can be 
done. That is the substance of misrepresentation frequent- 
ly made against the Digest. 

—KEditors of The Reader’s Digest. 

Our question now is whether the word misrepresentation 
in the quotation above is rightly used or whether we should 
substitute for it justified criticism. 

“The Reprint Myth” 

The editors of The Reader’s Digest say: “It is true that 
The Digest does not confine itself to publishing articles and 
stories previously and independently published by other 
magazines.” Why then is the magazine called The Reader’s 
Digest? The editors answer: “Names of publications, like 
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names of corporations, become trademarks having value in 
themselves and do not keep the literal meanings.” They 
give this information: “In two and a half years covered by 
the issues of The Reader’s Digest from January 1942 through 
June 1944 ,there were 155 articles” on economics, govern- 
ment and politics, industrial relations, international relations. 


Of these 155 articles— 


41 per cent “were originated by other periodicals and later 
condensed in The Reader’s Digest.” 32.2 per cent “were 
offered as original contributions.” 26 per cent “were pre- 
pared through the cooperation of Digest Editors with other 
editors, were first printed in other publications and then re- 
printed in The Reader’s Digest.” 


The figures above show that 41 per cent of the articles 
were from other periodicals and 59 per cent were written, 
planned or arranged for the editors of The Readers Digest. 

To what extent is The Reader’s Digest obviously not a 
digest? Any one may check any copy of the magazine; or 
a group of people, each with a different issue, paper and 
pencil, may check and then compare and interpret their 
findings. 

Directions: Write the numbers 1 through 7 on your paper 
so that you can put the information you find after them. 

1. Count the number of articles listed in the table of 
contents on the cover. Write the number on your paper. We 
will consider only these articles now. 

2. Count the number of original articles. The word 6y 
is probably before the authors’ names, but it may be well 
to look at the articles as a double check. Write the number 
on your paper. The average number of original articles 
per issue in 1943 was 8, and in 1944 was 7.5. How does 
your number compare with these averages? 

3. How many of these articles were written by the edi. 
tors of The Reader’s Digest themselves? Check the name: 
of the authors of the original articles with the names of 
the editors on the inside of the front cover. Write the num 
ber on your paper. 

4. How many of the digested articles were written by 
the editors of The Reader’s Digest; that is, were written by 
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the editors, printed first in other magazines and then re- 

| printed in The Reader’s Digest as digests? The names of 
the authors of these articles are usually not on the front 
cover; only the names of magazines from which the articles 
were digested are given. Turn through the pages of your 
copy and check the authors of all the digested articles with 
the names of the editors on the inside of the front cover. 
Write the number on your paper. 

3. How many of the articles did the editors themselves 
write? Add your numbers for 3 and 4 and write the total 
on your paper. The average number of articles per issue 
that the editors wrote in 1943 was 7.7 and in 1944 was 7.5. 
How does your number compare with these averages? 

6. How many of the articles are from sources other than 
magazines and newspapers? Count them. Write the num- 
ber on your paper. This is merely part of the evidence that 
The Reader’s Digest is not wholly summaries of the best 
articles from other magazines. The editors say: 


The Digest has outgrown the limitation of selecting its 
material from magazines alone and now includes se- 
lections from newspapers, books, and professional and 
trade journals; from public speeches, from radio pro- 
grams, motion picture scripts and from any other source 
that provides material which, in the opinion of its edi- 
tors, will be of interest to its readers. This is all apparent 
from an examination of the magazine itself. 


7. To what extent is The Reader’s Digest obviously not 
a digest? To understand the question, we will ask it in sev- 
eral ways. Do the editors comb the best magazines to find 
the best articles for their readers? How many of the articles 
could the editors not have seen for the first time in other 
magazines or in newspapers? How many of the articles 
are editorially planned? How many of the articles are 
presented not as digests but as originals, how many did 
the editors themselves write, and how many are not digests 
from magazines or newspapers? Add your numbers for 
points 2, 4 and 6. Write the number on your paper, The 
average number of such articles per issue in 1943 was 16; 
in 1944 it was 13. How does your number compare with 
these numbers? 
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We still do not know and have no way of knowing, how 
many of the digest articles were created by cooperation of 
The Reader’s Digest editors with the editors of other maga- 
zines and signed by authors who are not Reader’s Digest 
editors. We often see the names of some authors who are 
not editors: T. E. Murphy, J. D. Ratcliff, Louis Bromfield, 
Frank J. Taylor, Don Wharton, Stuart Chase, Eric Johnston. 

Does it matter whether The Reader’s Digest is a digest? 
Accurate labeling of reading material is as vital as labeling 
food and drugs. Buyers should know what they are buying. 
readers should know what they are reading, and teachers 
should know what they are teaching. If The Reader’s Diges' 
is not a digest, if it does not represent what the magazines 
of America print, what is it? 


Responsibility for Editorial Policy 


The forces that build opinion can help us see how groups 
in this country are contributing economically and culturally 
to the growth and welfare of all, or they can make people 
distrustful of every group except the ones with which they 
are intimately associated. Everywhere thoughtful reader: 
scan each issue of The Reader’s Digest and ask, “Do any 
of these articles have the purpose of destroying our faith 
in our ability to work together?” Why are people uneas» 
about The Reader’s Digest? 

We distrust editors who seem deliberately to confuse edi 
torial opinion and factual information. Two examples illus 
trate the danger. 

Three eleventh-grade classes in a large high school wers 
just finishing a unit on detecting propaganda when Th: 
Reader’s Digest for Septembr 1942 arrived. The teache: 
read the lead article, “The Facts About the Jews in Washing: 
ton,” saw no harm in it and made this assignment: “Read th: 
article as you have been reading other articles for tw: 
weeks; be ready to point out any propaganda you find.” Th: 
next day the teacher could not keep the first class to th 
analytical outline. No matter what the question, the stu 
dents repeated anti-Jewish stories they had heard. Befor: 
the next class came the teacher reorganized her method s: 
that such a scene could not be repeated. But it was. Sh: 
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tried another plan for the third class, and the same thing 
happened. She found herself guilty of conducting three 
fascist meetings, generating the hate that made the war. 
In many of the ninety homes represented the discussions 
begun in her classroom were continued at the dinner table. 
And it did not stop there. She learned then that it is the 
influence of an article and a magazine that we must watch. 

The effect of the title of that article is an illustration of 
just what we must watch, anti-Semitism by suggestion. The 
title impressed upon minds that the fact that there are Jews in 
Washington is something to write about and be con- 
cerned about even though the article itself concluded that 
“this issue can be dissolved, and become what it ought to 
be—no issue whatsoever.” The editors of The Reader’s Di- 
gest say that the back covers of their magazine are read by 
“more than 25 million persons.” Surely as many saw that 
title at the top of the front cover on newsstands and else- 
where, and were influenced by it in exactly the same way the 
German people were influenced by Goebels. 

The defense of the editors of The Reader’s Digest illus- 
trates their method. They say: 

To say that the republication of one article, even re- 
motely represents an anti-Semitic point of view, is mani- 
fest nonsense, and is to ignore all the articles praising 
Jews and written by Jews which have appeared from time 
to time in The Digest. 

They are saying that a small amount of poison in our 
food is not dangerous. 

A second illustration of the confusion generated by com- 
bining editorial opinion and factual information is an arti- 
cle by Max Eastman, ““To Collaborate Successfully We Must 
Face the Facts About Russia.” This appeared in the issue 
for July 1943. A chattery woman said in a social gather- 
ing, “That is the first thing I have read about Russia. | 
like The Reader’s Digest; it says just what I think.” Then 
she repeated what she had gained from the article, and a 
hate Russia session was on. The articles in The Reader’s 
Digest are skillfully written, and written for effect. They 
produce the results intended. 

Thoughtful readers like to have editors state their policy, 
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express their editorial opinions clearly and invite discus- 
sion in readers’ columns. Since The Reader’s Digest does not 
do this, readers might write to the editor to ask the ques- 
tions that they would like to have answered. 

What is the social and political policy of The Reader’s 
Digest? The editor did not answer that question when the 
Magazine and Newspaper Committee of The National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English asked him in a letter. The Com- 
mittee did not receive cooperation; it met opposition. No 
representative of The Reader’s Digest visited any member 
of that Committee or offered help, but seven top-ranking 
members of the staff went to Chicago to meet with the 
Executive Committee of the National Council on May 27, 
1944, Also, a number of Reader’s Digest employees with 
their lawyer went to the annual conference of the National 
Council of Teachers of English in Columbus, Ohio, Novem- 
ber 23-25, 1944, when the report was to be considered. 
There was much ado at two sessions, but the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee that their report be accepted was 
not presented, and there was no open forum discussion of 
their report in which the membership participated. The 
report has not been published. The magazine committee 
and many others are convinced that by its actions The Read- 
er’s Digest demonstrated that it is determined that no one 
shall ask what its policy is, and that it will do everything 
it can to keep teachers’ organizations from finding out. Why 
it does not want to tell what its policy is is a question yet 
to be answered. 

After the Columbus conference, Dr. Edgar Dale of Ohio 
State University wrote: 

It seems to me that The Reader's Digest question is a 
simple one. The editors who talked with me after the 
meeting admitted, and I wrote this down at the time; “The 
majority of political articles which have appeared in The 
Reader’s Digest since 1922 have been against specific 
actions of the administration.” When I said, “Then the 
majority of your political articles are against the New 
Deal?” they replied, “Against specific actions of the New 
Deal.” I wrote down their statement in their presence, 


pointing out to them the necessity for adequate documen- 
tation. 
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Thus the editors of Reader’s Digest by their own ad- 
mission, do not attempt to present a well-balanced picture 
of our current affairs. They admit to a constant bias 
against “specific actions of the administration in power.” 
This being true, it is necessary for schools to present a 
well-rounded picture of domestic political affairs. Since 
The Reader's Digest does not do this, this bias must be 
made known to pupils, and proper correctives utilized. 

The Power to Create and to Control Opinions 

The control of the contents of other magazines by The 
Reader’s Digest needs serious consideration. It means, for 
one thing, that when we read an article in any magazine, un- 
less we know that the magazine does not cooperate with The 
Reader’s Digest, we can not be sure that the article did not 
originate with The Reader’s Digest. 

It means also that we can not tell how much of the pub- 
lic opinion we hear expressed anywhere was formed by The 
Reader’s Digest through its own pages and the pages of 
other magazines, through its radio programs and the radio 
programs it sponsors. Such power could sow whatever seeds 
of thinking it pleased so fast and far that they could not 
be traced. For example, we read: 

So the soldiers will return with hearts full of rage and 
in most cases a desire to take it out on labor unions when- 


ever they get a chance. 
—Why Unions Must Be Regulated, August 1944 


That is hasty generalization unless a reporter interviewed 
all the soldiers everywhere. We may ask—if there is rage— 
how much of it was whipped up by The Reader’s Digest 
through the more than two million copies distributed every 
month to the armed forces. Special editions were sent from 
Cairo to Persia and India and from Australia throughout the 
Pacific. 

The returned soldiers are workers. Labor unions are or- 
ganized as brotherhoods with the purpose of promoting the 
common welfare. The question is, How can they do that 
better? Of course, union men and union leaders are not 
perfect, but we must not let the imperfections be used to set 
brother against brother. The Reader’s Digest does spread 


such statements as the following, to millions: 
How does it happen that labor unions have become one 
of the great national headaches? If you travel over the 
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country you find labor unpopular with small business 
men and consumers. If you talk with soldiers, you dis- 
cover bitter resentment and threats of future retaliation. 
Farmers who should be labor’s natural allies, because 
high wages in industry increase the farm market, regard 
present labor management as an enemy. 

Most surprising is the dissatisfaction among workers 
themselves. 

—Labor Against Itself, January 1944 

Is any person left out of that passage and not given an ob- 
ject to hate? To spread those statements is to contribute 
towards making the “headaches” and resentments it de- 
scribes actualities. There is one common necessity: the prac- 
tice and extension of democracy. 

William Hard, a Reader’s Digest editor, uses the word 
democracy frequently in his articles on labor. But what is 
his definition of democracy? He gives it: 

In previous articles I have urged that all unions be re- 
quired by law to hold regular elections, to make regular 
financial reports, to get a majority vote before striking or 
picketing, and—in short—to operate democratically. 


—The Typographical Union—Model for All, June 1943 

In July 1945 the Ball-Burton-Hatch bill, S. 1171, ap- 
peared. It proposes to regulate unions by law for the com- 
mon good, to prevent “interruptions or cessations of the 
production or distribution of goods and services necessary 
to the health, safety, and welfare of the people of the United 
States.” It provides for “compulsory arbitration” and “‘sub- 
mission to arbitration.” That in the name of democracy 
means the destruction of democracy. It looks like the fascist 
design described in “Army Talk,” an attempt “to carry out 
their program in the name of the democracy they are trying 
to destroy.” The articles in The Reader’s Digest and S. 
1171 seem to have come from the same mold. It seems 
that The Reader’s Digest has been active in politics. 

A union with its members can be democratic and an in- 
tegral part of a democracy only when “laying its founda- 
tion on such principles and organizing its powers in such 
form, as to them shall seem likely to effect their safety and 
happiness.” To regulate unions from without is to undo the 
work of the countless thousands who have been building 
democracy since 1776. | 
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Has The Reader’s Digest promoted the superior race idea 
and so denied equality? Has it put stumbling blocks in the 
path of those who would carry out the Charter of the United 
Nations “for the fundamental freedoms for all without dis- 
tinction as to race’? The editors of The Reader’s Digest 
say: 

“Is The Reader's Digest Anti-Negro?” If any fair judge 
will read the article, which has appeared twice in The 
Readers Digest in recent years, “No Greener Pastures,” 
the story of Dr. George Washington Carver, a child of 
Negro slaves, and of the great service he rendered to the 
nation, he will have the answer to that question. 


“Without Distinction as to Race” 

But will he? That in itself is not conclusive evidence be- 
cause those who support discrimination sometimes say that 
they are the first to recognize an outstanding Negro if 
there is one, and in so doing they point out that he is the 
exception which proves the rule that the others are inferior. 
The Reader’s Digest has had other articles on outstanding 
Negroes: one on Joe Louis in June 1943; one on Charles 
Spaulding in “The World’s Biggest Negro Business” in June 
1943; and one on Richard R. Wright, leading Negro banker, 
in April 1945, “Wings Over Jordon,” in September 1942, 
praises Negroes as entertainers. That perpetuates a stereo- 
type. “When Black and White Work Together,” in the issue 
for September 1945, is a story of Flanner House in Indi- 
anapolis, which “has shown whites and Negroes how racial 
troubles lift when two races work together for the common 
good.” We need more articles like this last one. 

The six articles mentioned above are the only ones in 51 
articles and anecdotes about Negroes 2ounted in the issues 
from January 1942, through September 1945, that do not 
present Negroes in lowly positions, such as a Negro cook; 
our fat, black cook; colored waiter; colored private. 


The editors of The Reader’s Digest say further: 
_ Or let anyone read “Whites and Blacks Can Work To- 
“eether,” in the March 1944 issue of The Digest. The open- 
ing words of this article are: “Nothing makes more world- 
wide woe than the poisonous pride of race. It is the true 
taproot of the beastliness of Nazism and Nipponism, and 
it defies even democratic political institutions. In our own 
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United States, where every politician talks himself into 
office by screaming about democracy, we have to give first 
place as a troublemaker to what whites call ‘the Negro 
problem.’ Negroes could with equal accuracy call it ‘the 
white problem’... Shall a black be allowed to have a 
job? Shall he be allowed to grow into a better job if he 
is fitted for it? Shall he get a fair chance to sweat for his 
bread and butter and to feed his wife and children ac- 
cording to the merit of his brain and brawn? I say that the 
answer in this democracy must be ‘yes’.” 

The three dots (...) were in the quotation as the editors 
gave it. A comparison with the article in the magazine shows 
that the following was omitted. 

Both races suffer from it. Here I discuss what I believe 
to be its first and basic phase. I do not speak of poll 
taxes, of segregation in railroad trains and residential dis- 
tricts, of intermarriage, or of any other kind of “social 
equality.” I speak of the bare right of a man to earn his 
living. 

If we insert the omitted part and read the selection that 
the editors offer as the one to prove that they are not anti- 
Negro, what is the effect? Read it to a group of people 
and then lisien to their remarks. Does it implant in their 
minds that the lot of Negroes is to do the sweaty work and 
that there are those who have the right to allow or not to 
allow them to work? The article says “the bare right of a 
man to earn his living,” but does it suggest that his lot is to 
have a bare living? Does speaking of a Negro problem and 
a white problem tend to set group against group when really 
there is one common problem—how to cooperate? And what 
is the effect of listing the practices of discrimination if it 
is not to promote them in minds and in conversations? 

Three months later an entire article on the prejudices ap- 
peared. The editors include it in a list of articles “for 
further proof that The Reader’s Digest is far from being 
anti-Negro.” The article makes three points: 

If we would reach the heart of the problem, we must 
make three candid acknowledgements. The first is that the 
Negro question is insoluble . . . Secondly, it is at bottom 
a blood and sexual question . . . there never can be “social 
equality” between the races. There cannot even be forms of 
physical propinquity which smack of social equality . . . 

I come to the third acknowledgment concerning the Negro 
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question: If it is insoluble, the issue is confused and harm 
done to race relations when leaders on both sides . . . pre- 
tend that somehow it is capable of solution . . . No notable 
improvement can be achieved, in my opinion, unless the 
ground is cleared by a recognition on the part of both 
whites and Negroes that (a) the problem is incapable of 
solution and (b) the issue of segregation must not be 
called into question. 

—How the South Feels About the Race Problem, June 1944 

Here as elsewhere The Reader’s Digest stands squarely 
for a Jim Crow policy and against the right of the Negro 
people to enjoy the democratic rights guaranteed them as 
citizens by our Constitution. 

The Editors Say They Are Not Fascists 
The editors of The Reader’s Digest in defending them- 
selves from the accusation that they are fascists say: 
This impression is often sought to be created by link- 
ing the name of Paul Palmer, one of The Digest editors, 
with articles by Lawrence Dennis that appeared in The 
American Mercury, of which Mr. Palmer was formerly 
editor. They fail to report also that Mr. Palmer printed 
articles by Emma Goldman, who was deeply radical, and 
by others as spokesmen for various schools of thought. 
This was done in the ordinary course of journalistic 
operation in an avowedly controversial magazine. 

The fact is that Paul Palmer, now a senior editor of The 
Reader’s Digest, allowed to be printed in another magazine 
of which he was editor articles promoting fascism written 
by Lawrence Dennis, author of “The Coming American 
Fascism,” the man who in 1944 was on trial for sedition. 
Now would be a time to apologize and try to make good 
the damage done then, but the editors try to justify him. 
Lawrence Dennis wrote in The American Mercury while 


Paul Palmer was editor: 

It may well be asked whether the use of the term fascism 
in connection with present and future developments in the 
United States is logical and fitting. I think it is... . 

We have perfected techniques in propaganda and press 
and radio control which should make the United States the 
easiest country in the world to indoctrinate with any set of 
ideas, and to control for any physically possible ends. 
—Portrait of American Fascism, December 1935 

What arouses group passions? What makes mass ap- 
petites crave one objective instead of another? For in- 
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stance, persecution of Jews instead of persecution of the 
rich? What keeps mass passions inflamed? And what con- 
centrates the driving on a single great collective enter- 
prise like war? The answer obviously, is a moral idea . 
The moral idea guides and unifies in war .. . We do 
change human ideas which direct the emotional drives. 
The idea may be called No Taxation Without Represen- 
tation, a Place in the Sun, .. . the Purity and Supremacy 
of the White or Germanic Race, etc., etc. 

—The Highly Moral Causes of War, July 1935 

Whatever happens to Mussolini or Hitler, it is safe to 
predict that this will to live, to be great, to expand, felt 
by Italian and German peoples, will not perish with either 
of these leaders. Nor will it die with any conceivable tri- 
umph of British or League of Nations righteousness. 
—What Is Mussolini? March 1936 

A War Department pamphlet, “Army Talk, Orientation 
Fact Sheet, 64, Fascism!” explains fascism and tells how 
to spot it and how to stop it. Here are some selections to use 
as a reference for our analysis: 

Fascists in America may differ slightly from fascists 
in other countries, but there are a number of attitudes and 
practices that they have in common. Every person who has 
one of them is not necessarily a fascist. But he is in a 
mental state that lends itself to the acceptance of fascist 
aims. 

1. Pitting of religious, racial, and economic groups 
against one another in order to break down national unity 
is a device of the “divide and conquer” technique . . . 
With slight variations, to suit local conditions, fascists 
everywhere have used this Hitler method. In many coun- 
tries, anti-Semitism (hatred of Jews) is a dominant device 
of fascism. In the United States, native fascists have often 
been anti-Catholic, anti-Jew, anti-Negro, anti-Labor, anti- 
foreign-born. In South America, the native fascists use 
the same scapegoats except that they substitute anti-Protes- 
tanism for anti-Catholicism . 

2. Fascism cannot tolerate such religious and ethical 
concepts as the “brotherhood of man.” Fascists deny the 
need for international cooperation. These ideas contradict 
the fascist theory of the “master race.” . . . 

In place of international cooperation, the fascists seek 
to substitute a perverted sort of ultra-nationalism which 
tells their people that they are the only people in the world 
who count. With this goes hatred and suspicion toward 
the people of all other nations. Right now our native 
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fascists are spreading anti-British, anti-Soviet, anti-French, 
and anti-United Nations propaganda . . . They know that 
post-war allied unity means world peace and security. 
They realize that fascism cannot thrive under these con- 
ditions. 

3. ...Indiscriminate pinning the label “Red” on people 
and proposals which one opposes is a common political 
device. It is a favorite trick of native as well as foreign 
fascists. 

Learning to identify native fascists and to detect their 
techniques is not easy. They plan it that way. But it is 
vitally important to learn to spot them, even though they 
adopt names and slogans with popular appeal, drape them- 
selves with the American flag, and attempt to carry out 
their program in the name of the democracy they are try- 
ing to destroy. 

The editors of The Reader’s Digest employ the ‘‘favorite 
trick” of fascists when they say: 

It is almost invariably true that criticisms that The 
-Reader’s Digest is anti-labor, anti-Semitic, anti-negro and 
Fascist originate entirely from radical groups. 

The editors also say that any of these accusations, or the 
accusation that they spread disunity among the United Na- 
tions, is “ridiculous,” “absurd,” “a deliberate and manifest 
lie.” Do the editors protest too much? 

The editors of The Reader’s Digest defend the printing 
of fascist articles by saying that the editor also printed arti- 
cles by Emma Goldman and others in “an avowedly con- 
troversial magazine.” 

The article by Emma Goldman in the American Mercury 
for April 1935, “There Is No Communism in Russia” is not 
the other side of a controversy with Lawrence Dennis. It 
lines up with his anti-Russian articles in the American Mer- 
cury for December 1936, and February 1937, in his fascist 
program. This example, which is the one the editors give 
to prove that they are not fascists, is that much added evi- 


dence that they are. 

The editors of The Reader’s Digest have more than once 
defended themselves when there has been objection to an 
article by pointing out that the subject was controversial and 
that they have printed other articles on the same subject. 

We can not be sure that the analysis of a problem or situa- 
tion will be clear or objective just because the discussion of 
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it is called controversial. To choose two sides means to de- 
cide what issues shall be discussed. Such a decision limits 
discussion instead of bringing to bear upon it many points 
of view. The editor who sets himself up to choose two sides 
is arbitrarily guiding the judgment of his readers and giv- 
ing them only two alternatives. Since the editorial policy 
of The Reader’s Digest is such that it permits no publication 
of readers’ comments or of criticism of its point of view, 
readers are unconscious of how far their perspective is 
focussed for them and of how much they are asked to accept 
basic -assumptions never made explicit to them. 
All Subjects Are Not Controversial 

All subjects are not controversial. We make a great mis- 
take if we assume that all questions can be answered pro and 
con. We make an even bigger mistake if we think that after 
a pro and con argument, a true answer will come out. 

When we hear a subject discussed, we ask ourselves, Is 
that a controversial subject? “Are We Solving America’s 
Race Problem?” the subject of the Town Meeting of the 
Air for May 24, 1945, is not a controversial subject. Even 
though good men said some good things on the program, 
millions of listeners had it pressed into their minds that 
there is a big question about a race problem. There is no 
race problem or Negro problem. Unless we deny the brother- 
hood of man, our question is What can we do to obliterate 
discrimination? “Russia and America—Postwar Rivals or 
Allies?” the broadcast on May 31, 1945, is not a contro- 
versial subject. Again good men said good things on the 
program. for example, Raymond Gram Swing said that if 
we and Russia stay allies we will have peace; if not, we 
will have war. The program might have begun on that ac- 
cepted thesis. The question then would have been, How 
and in what ways can we cooperate? “Should the Lid Be 
Kept on Prices During Postwar Reconversion?” the broad- 
cast on June 7, 1945, may have distracted listeners from the 
real question, What can we do so that we will have enough 
to eat? Whether or not human beings should have food is 
not a controversial subject. 

Controversy may keep us in the quagmire of confusion. 
How far would mathematicians get if before they made 
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any computations they sat around saying, “Well, now, let 
us see both sides. Should 2 and 2 equal 4?” In mathematics 
we accept axioms. Science has advanced from one deter- 
mined step to the next. 

“Am I my brother’s keeper?” is not a question to argue. 
I am my brother’s keeper is our axiom. We have dedicated 
our lives to bring peace on earth. 

Shall we have fascism? is not a question to argue. Fas- 
cism divides people by hate so that they will kill each other. 
Not until we get rid of fascism wherever it is, will the peace 
be won. The evidence is clear that The Reader’s Digest 
promotes controversey by raising questions which divide 
men rather than unify them. 

The reader is invited to use this article as a starter in an 
investigation and analysis of his own, or in collaboration 
with others. He may examine issues of The Reader’s Digest 
as they appear to see to what extent they are obviously not 
digests. He may then ask, If the magazine is not a digest, 
what is it? He may analyze the contents by asking and an- 
swering this one question: Does this unite people to help 
make the Charter of the United Nations work, or does it 
divide people as fascists divide them to make war? If the 
accusations against The Reader’s Digest are not justified, 
the editors should be thankful to anyone who would bring 
them into the open and prove them false. The obvious, sim- 
ple, direct way to find out what the policy of a magazine is, 
is to ask the editor. The reader might write to the editor 
to ask these questions: What is The Reader’s Digest? What 
kind of magazine do the editors try to make it? Has The 
Reader’s Digest a social and political policy? If so, what 


is it? If the editor will not answer those questions, people 


should know that he will not. 
Note: The quotations from the editors of The Readers’ Digest 
are from a 55-page mimeographed document distributed November 


_ 23, 1944, at the annual conference of the National Council of Teach- 


ers of English at Columbus, Ohio. The comments of the editors 
refer to a report of the Committee on Magazines and Newspapers 


of the National Council of Teachers of English called “The Read- 


er’s Digest and the Schools.” The report has not been published. 


The author of this article was the chairman of the committee that 
_ made the report. 
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By RALPH E. BAILEY 


The minister must have the sense that life is 
sacred. This sense, coming as it does in various 
ways, must come to the minister in a manner ever to 
remain. It gives to his work the appeal of beauty 
and the strength of compulsion. 


The president of Meadville, in inviting me to speak at 
this time, suggested in response to my request for a subject, 
that I come and “uncover” my experience. For some thirty 
years I have been engaged in the work of the ministry. 
That makes me, I suppose, somewhat a clerical veteran. 
At any rate, what I am to say relates to the “battles, sieges, 
fortunes that I have pass’d.”’ Clerical problems are the sub- 
ject of my story. 

Some of these problems, within the time of those now 
living, have been delineated in famous books of fiction. 
Why are preachers’ problems such good stuff for stories that 
seek all kinds of readers? They are good material for such 
a purpose because conflict, the soul of drama, is in them, 
and that on a spiritual plane, where lively human interest 
lies. For that reason there comes a book now and again 
whose tale of a minister’s problem seems to be read by all 
the world. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Robert Elsmere, was such a book. 
The problem there—that of skepticism and theological re- 
construction—is real and common. During thirty years of 
the ministry one is in touch with that clerical problem often; 
and one comes to have a sense of its poignancy, its hazards, 
its promise. It means pain; it means hunger; it means the 
chance of progress. Thirty years ago I was a Southern Bap- 
tist; now I am a Unitarian. This means, of course, that I 
know of Robert Elsmere’s problem in an even more immedi- 
ate way than that of seeing it in the lives of fellow ministers. 

Margaret Deland’s book, John Ward, Preacher, proposes 
a problem that is likewise real and frequent. During thirty 
years in the ministry many cases are witnessed of the preach- 
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er finding it hard to keep the love of others in spite of 
theological change. Again and again comes the plight of 
the preacher who for reasons of theology is bereft of dear 
esteem that has surrounded him. If I am to keep very close 
to experience I must say that, otherwise than through sym- 
pathy, I have learned how trying a problem is this one. 

J. M. Barrie’s book, The Little Minister, brings forward, 
in romantic guise, the problem of the preacher’s keeping 
some measure of independence in his personal affairs. 
Barrie’s godly hero was not permitted to be free even in 
the matter of choosing a wife. That type of proprietary 
interference is general and continuing, and the experience 
of observing it for thirty years is marked by a line of 
rising dislike. There are few who care to have their ways 
directed as some parishioners always try to direct their minis- 
ter’s. It sometimes seems that the preacher will be the last 
person to be accorded the privilege of living by his own 
soul’s law. 


Restoring Shattered Lives 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’ book, A Singular Life, presents 
a clerical problem that is indeed an antagonist to wrestle 
with—the problem of restoring shattered lives. The thirty 
years of watchful concern about this do not give decided 
assurance. In the exacting task of saving individuals—keep- 
ing them from falling, enabling those who are down to get 
up—the ministry does not succeed in a way that is com- 
mensurate with the need. This finding comes from desirous 
observation and, mainly, from personal, regretful recol- 
lection of futile effort. 

Hall Caine’s book, The Christian, discloses the clerical 
problem of the inadequacy of churches. As the purity of 
things Christian is the end, churches are so different from 
that purity that they are clumsy means and instruments. 
Many preachers feel this. They are perplexed and troubled 
because the agencies which exist to achieve what is good and 
holy are themselves often lacking in what is good and holy. 

Winston Churchill’s book, The Inside of the Cup, takes 
as its theme the clerical problem of preaching the social 
application of Christian principles. What causes such preach- 
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ing to be a problem is, of course, the fact that many people 
do not believe Christian principles to be valid for social 
organization. When, therefore, the preacher proclaims the 
Social Gospel he is proclaiming heresy! And it is danger- 
ous heresy—this demand that society be built upon a foun- 
dation which will not support it! It would result in collapse 
and chaos. What the world needs is the death of the preju- 
dice against Christian principles as the basis for social 
structure. 


Other clerical problems appear. These do not often lie 
at the heart of imaginative books, but they do lie within the 
heart of the preacher. They are not so dramatic, but they 
are just as crucial as are those problems which modern 
writers have presented as salient in clerical life. They come 
with urgency and call out with critical accent. 

One of these less famous problems is that of keeping a 
sense of specific vocation. Thirty years of preaching have 
brought the knowledge that, be the reasons what they may, 
preachers are peculiarly susceptible to the loss of the aware- 
ness of vocation, as a definite concept. The doctor does 
not lose that awareness: he always knows what he is seek- 
ing to do in his work. The lawyer does not lose it: he steps 
surely toward a clear and standing goal. But the artist 
often loses it; and so does the preacher. It comes and goes 
—this sense of specific vocation. It changes and is changed. 
Its interims are often long, its alterations are often pro- 
tracted. Need there is of the definite, certain concept of 
vocation; but it is a common lot of preachers to be much 
deprived of that definiteness and certainty. 

Another of these less dramatic problems is that of the 
reduced prestige of the preacher’s calling. Time was when 
the minister’s office was central and most significant. It 
was the day when there was one book, and only one book, 
through which God spoke. What did God say? The question 
was momentous. Better than any one else the minister could 
answer it—he, with his special knowledge of the miraculous 
book. That prerogative meant power. When he preached, 
the minister dependably brought to men the needed mean- 
ing of God’s book. That service meant strength. But now 
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this prerogative and service is gone. Compared with what 
used to be, clerical dignity and leadership are now hardly 
more than history. 

Another of the less heroic problems of the minister’s is 
his being so bound to many fields that he is insufficient for 
what is mainly or distinctively expected of him. Because of 
what religion means, or is believed to mean—and because of 
the service ministers rendered in former days—it is ex- 
pected of the preacher that he be competent in helping 
people as they would be cosmically oriented. To be adequate 
for this, the preacher must know the ideas, ancient and 
modern, that treat of the whole of things and of man’s 
place in that totality, and must have his own reasoned 
thoughts that he can well defend. But how can he have, expert- 
ly, such knowledge and understanding, seeing that he has, 
laid on him, the tasks of a great number and diversity of 
particular fields of interest and activity? If people expect 
a man to be their helper and guide as to the ultimate, that 
service should be his only task and their only demand. 

From the standpoint of the thirty years’ experience, does 
there seem to be available to him equipment that will en- 
able the minister to meet these problems and come to terms 
with them? There does seem to be such preparation, and it 
has manifest features. 


A Minister’s Clerical Roll of Honor 


To be equal to the problems of his calling the minister 
must have his clerical roll of honor. It must be true of 
him that there are men of God whom he reveres. Always 
the preacher who proves himself adequate before and under 
the inescapable problems of his vocation is one who finds 
in the long succession of devout service and prophecy those 
whom he dearly holds, enshrining them within his heart. 

To be equal to these problems the minister must have the 
sense that human life is sacred. This sense coming, as it 


_ does, in various ways, must come to the minister in a manner 


ever to remain. It gives to his work the appeal of beauty 


A and the strength of compulsion. 


r 


To be equal concerning these problems the minister must 
have reverence in his soul for him in whom our Christian 
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course began. Loveliness is invincible; no problems can tri- 
umph over it. When the deepest has once responded to the 
charm and glory of Galilee, the preacher, through all kinds 
of happenings, will go from strength to strength. 

Such equipment the Meadville School, now associated 
with other kindred schools, on the Chicago University cam- 
pus has the record, after a hundred years, of having given. 
Under President Robbins, gifted and dedicated, and in this 
new inspiring association, it will continue to provide ministers 
well equipped for the work of the high calling of God. 
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Yerit 5 Philos hies of History”™ 
By JAMES LUTHER ADAMS 


Not everyone who says, “God is dead,” really believes 
his unbelief. And not everyone who defends his Name 
is known of him. The Spirit bloweth where it listeth, and 
faith lives on—in the optative mood. 


The late Dr. Richard Cabot of Harvard University and 
King’s Chapel used to define an idiot as a person who has 
no sense of a past, but lives only in the present moment. 
From Dr. Cabot’s definition we may infer that a person 
who has nothing but a sense of the vast is the victim of 
an inverted form of idiocy. 

Today, in the celebration of our anniversary, we are 
constrained to avoid both of these forms of idiocy. We 
are constrained not only by our theme, Retrospect and Pros- 
pect, but also by the character of the tradition and the ac- 
complishments we celebrate. If we were of an orthodox 
school or denomination, we should expect today to celebrate 
the way in which we had kept a faith once for all delivered. 
Like Karl Barth, we might assert that the only thing that 
can have a history is heresy; we would point with pride 
to a doctrine that we had kept free from contamination by 
time and novelty. But we are inclined to think better of 
history than does Karl Barth, better of man, and better 
of God, too. Even Cardinal Newman, with his theory of the 
development of doctrine, would today find himself attacked 
by Barth, for Barth in his love of paradox would probably 
call Newman a liberal. That would be name-calling of a 
high order, for Newman detested liberalism more than any 
other form of religion. Time spared the Cardinal this em- 
barrassment. 

Unitarianism was brought into being by men who were 
turning from retrospect to prospect. It was born along 
with the modern idea of progress. Hence the history of 
Unitarian thought—and of Meadville thought—is in part a 
history of reflection on retrospect and prospect, of reflection 


on the meaning of history. Today as well as in the past 
*A paper read at the session of the alumni on “Retrospect and Prospect,” at 
the Centennial Anniversary of The Meadville Theological School, June 5, 1945. 
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one of the unifying elements of Unitarianism is its philoso- 
phy of history. 

It would be instructive to trace the development of the 
idea of progress as it appears in the writings of the Mead- 
ville faculty and alumni. The idea has become a sort of 
whipping boy for contemporary sophisticates. A study of 
Unitarian ideas of progress would do much to dispel some 
of the false rumors concerning nineteenth-century Unitarian 
thought. This is not to say that none of the ideas of progress 
set forth by Unitarians deserve criticism. They do deserve 
it and they have received it—from the Unitarians them- 
selves. Emerson is often cited as an example of a naive 
optimist who refused to admit the existence of evil or of 
regress. But the charge is unfounded. Emerson was dis- 
satisfied with and criticized many of the notions of progress 
he heard expressed in his day.* 

But we cannot today enter into the discussion of so com- 
plex a subject. I propose to narrow the theme to one aspect 
of the philosophy of history as interpreted by our Mead- 
ville forebears, namely, to what we may call their philoso- 
phies of church history. This subject is, of course, no new 
thing under the sun. Two of the distinguishing characteris- 
tics of Christian piety have been its orientation to a 
doctrine of the church and to a conception of “the last 
things,” i.e. to eschatology in its relation to the theory of 
the church. A philosophy of history for the Christian is al- 
ways a philosophy of church history, or, we may say, the 
Christian doctrine of the church is always also a philosophy 
of history. We see this dual concern with the philosophy 
of history and the doctrine of the church in all the great 
theologians, beginning with Paul, and the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and continuing on down through 
Augustine and Thomas Aquinas, to modern theologians. 
Again and again the question is raised: what kind of church 
will fulfill the meaning of history? 

Theological Ferment in Times of Change 

Especially prominent is this interest in philosophy of 


church history, during periods of tension and change. It 
1. See the article, “Emerson and the Idea of Progress,” by Mildred Silver, in 
American Literature, March 1940; also A. A. Ekirch, The Idea of Progress 
in America, 1815-1860 (New York, 1944). 
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was therefore inevitable that Unitarian theologians in the 
nineteenth century should give much attention to the sub- 
ject. Channing is conspicuous in this respect as well as in 
others. In our own day, discussions of “Unitarian Advance” 
have characteristically exhibited this concern with the old 
question. Indeed, so long as Unitarianism (or any other 
kind of Christianity) maintains a pioneering function it will 
be deeply concerned with the philosophy of church history. 
Arnold Toynbee has suggested in his little book Christianity 
and Civilization that the next major phase in the develop- 
ment of Christian life and thought will present a new stage 
in the philosophy of church history, a new synthesis between 
East and West. This synthesis is likely to appear, he thinks, 
as Occident and Orient are forced together into “one world.” 
In fact, Toynbee says the process began over three centuries 
ago with the work of the Jesuit missionary Matteo Ricci in 


China. 


The first president of Meadville was Rufus Phineas Steb- 
bins who guided the school through the years from 1844 
to 1856. His thought is of minor significance in the develop- 
ment of our theme, for it took mainly a retrospective and 
conservative form so far as the philosophy of revelation and 
of history were concerned. In the course of Unitarian 
thought, Stebbins, whether right or wrong, was on the los- 
ing side. Yet his outlook was not merely a residue from 
the past. Far from it. In certain respects he was con- 
spicuously in the vanguard. In 1852: he published an 
article in The Christian Examiner, arguing that the indis- 
putable facts of geology would force the abandonment of 
current interpretations of Genesis. Possibly his influence is 
to be discerned in the vote of the Philanthropic Associ- 
ation, a Meadville seminar, on February 18, 1851, to the 
effect that the theory of the development of one species 
from another, as presented in The Vestiges of Creation, is 
not sustained by facts, and that the tendency of the work 
is injurious. This was not a new view among scientists, 
but it was new among theological professors and students. 
Yet it would be wrong to suppose that Stebbins looked to 
science or philosophy as the seat of authority in religion. 
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He thought of the Bible as the sole source of doctrine. 
No transcendentalist moonshine for Lim. In general, he 
stood with his Harvard teacher, Andrews Norton; and his 
theology was markedly influenced also by Stuart and Park 
of Andover. 

Meadviile’s First President 

Although Dr. Stebbins’ writings exhibit little interest in 
the subject of philosophy of history, his qualities as a 
minister and teacher and his effect on Meadville as its 
first president, warrant our pausing a moment to consider 
gratefully what we owe to him. He became president of 
the school when he was thirty-four years old and he 
brought with him a virility of temperament and scholar- 
ship which Meadville men will always cherish. Rush Ship- 
pen, speaking of young Stebbins, says, “He could spring 
upon a horse’s back from the ground and ride like ihe 
wind without pad or saddle.” Stebbins says of himself 
that he went to his first parish in Leominster “all ablaze 
with enthusiasm, flaming with zeal to correct all evils and 
perfect all good in a day. I was restless, dissatisfied, 
belligerent.” Congregations at Leonminster, Mass., and 
later in his church at Meadville, Pennsylvania, doubled in 
a short time. Because of the persuasiveness of his presen- 
tation of Unitarianism, the Allegheny College faculty in 
Meadville had to warn students not to attend his public 
lectures. Stebbins was a crusader against Trinitarianism, 
and also against slavery, intemperance, war, and dancing. 
All of this zeal was combined with exemplary urbanity. 
This urbanity is reflected in the comprehensive curriculum 
he established. From our contemporary point of view, the 
only item of first importance absent from his curriculum 
was Comparative Religions, a deficiency that was to be 
remedied long before it was corrected in most other 
schools. 

The robust vigor and hearty enthusiasm of Stebbins won 
him admiration outside as well as inside the school. George 
Channing, writing in The Christian World, September 11, 
1847, says: 


Professor Stebbins, who presides over the institution, has 
so got the root of the matter in him—in other words is so 
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good a Christian, experimentally, not technically—that it 
is next to impossible for an unconverted man to take up 
his abode and be at peace, under such influences as have 
given, and will continue, we trust, to give tone and 
character to this unexceptionable and most catholic re- 
ligious school. Hence the reason why these young men, 
who have graduated at Meadville, have been so success- 
ful as preachers here and elsewhere. The moment you 
hear a Meadville scholar giving utterance to his sober and 
yet earnest thought—notice the flash of his eye; and watch 
his rapid enunciation—you feel sure that it was in no New 
England “school of prophets” that his education has been 
acquired. 

New England already was being admonished to look to 

her laurels. 

But not everyone thought so highly of Stebbins or of 
Meadville. Stebbins spent a goed deal of his effort try- 
ing to refute Theodore Parker’s hero DeWette, for Steb- 
bins believed in the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. 
Perhaps this difference along with Stebbins’ opposition to 
Transcendentalism had some influence on Theodore Par- 
ker’s judgment. At all events, Parker classed Meadville 
and Harvard together when he castigated the two schools 
as embalming institutions, in that familiar transcendental- 
ist dictum: 

I was over at Cambridge the other day and I looked in 
at the Divinity School, and saw several of the bodies 
which were waiting their turn. The operators were not 
in at the time, so I saw nothing of the modus operandi. 
The Egyptian embalmers took only seventy days, I think, 
to make a mummy out of a dead man. Unitarian em- 
balmers use three years in making a mummy out of a live 
man. I think at Meadville they do it in less. 

In Parker’s view Stebbins at Meadville had excelled his 
Harvard mentors in the mortician’s art. Dr. Christie, 
commenting on the diatribe, says, (in The Makers of Mead- 
ville): “Pity it is that this mordant critic could not have 
realized how vital the old thought could be with a teacher 
so full of vitality as Stebbins.” 

Whatever the merits or demerits of Stebbins as a theo- 
logian may be, the next two presidents of Meadville were 
in the forefront of theological advance in their day. With 
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the writings of Stearns and Livermore the philosophy of 
history (and of church history) receives new expression 
in what Stearns called the philosophy of “Christian social 
progress.” In an article published in 1851, five years be- 
fore he became president of Meadville, Stearns (who was 
something of a transcendenalist) began to work out a theory 
of “the unclosed and still progressing history of our re- 
ligion.” He entitled his article “Peace Through Conflict,” 
and in it he sets forth his theory of the dialectic of progress. 
The only path to truth, he says, is through coniroversy. Peace 
without conflict is the peace of death. Developing his theme, 
he says, it is “a token of the divine original of Christianity” 
that “it excites collison of mind with mind . . ., it is a divine 
force to the individual intellect, developing it in free thought 
and inquiry; it provokes controversy, because it is the spirit 
of truth; it inspires the soul with a supreme love of truth, 
which is not content to let error go unexplored or unex- 
posed.” He then goes on to characterize Unitarian Christi- 
anity as possessing a self-surpassing quality, because “it tends 
always to throw off abuses, and by its own divine vitality, to 
seek always, as it needs them, new means of asserting its 
truth and manifesting its power.” The essence of this kind 
of Christianity is its dynamic quality, for in it Reformation 
must always continue (as Schleiermacher would say). Uni- 
tarian Christianity, according to Stearns, leads to peace only 
through conflict, the conflict of free inquiry. Thus: 


Christianity stirs the depths of thought and conflict in 
masses of men, as no other influence ever did. It has no 
knowledge for a priestly caste to be withholden from the 
laity; it has no peculiar privileges for an order; it knows 
nothing of classes; it makes all kings and priests unto 
God; giving them a right, under an equal law, to seek 
their own happiness, and to judge for themselves of truth 
and duty. Thus, by its very life, its diffusiveness, and self- 
purifying force, it creates sects and parties, who contend 
passionately. Thus it is leaven and makes a ferment. 


These then, are the uses of diversity: the spirit of Christ 
is a sword which not only battles against injustice but which 
also rightly divides the word of truth. Peace of soul and 
peace among men may come only through these conflicts 
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elicited by the search for truth. “If the conflict sets men to 
searching for truth,” he says, “it is the sword of the spirit 
dividing, that it may quicken and heal.” 


“Peace Through Conflict,” a Cosmic Principle 


This idea was the beginning of Stearns’s evolutionary con- 
ception of religion and of Christianity, to be developed by 
him later on afier he came to Meadville. Other Unitarians 
of the period were, of course, also developing hints of the 
evolutionary conception. Moreover, the idea of progress had 
long before been applied to religion. But Stearns was prob- 
ably the first theologian in America to announce a belief in 
evolution as a universal cosmic law. Indeed, he anticipated 
Spencer by one year. And three years before the publi- 
cation of Darwin’s Origin of Species he had adopted Guyot’s 
formulation that “in the evolution of nature, the point of 
departure is a homogeneous unit, that the process is di- 
versification, that the end is an organic or harmonious unit.” 
Here again is the idea of peace through conflict, but now it 
has become a cosmic principle. 


As might be expected of a Unitarian philosopher of histo- 
ry, Stearns later applied this general cosmic law to a theory 
of progressive revelation in church history. In 1856, the 
year he came to Meadville, he gave before a ministerial con- 
ference in Boston, an address entitled “The Written Word 
and the Christian Consciousness.” In this address he took up 
again the idea of “peace through conflict” and developed it 
into a miniature philosophy of church history. Here he as- 
seris that church history is a history of reciprocal action 
between two realities which must operate through diversifi- 
cation leading to unity. These two realities represent so to 
speak the electrodes of religious history between which di- 
versification appears. These electrodes are the divinely in- 
spired Christ and the progressive religious consciousness, the 
written word and the Christian consciousness. “The history 
of our religion,” he says, “is the history of the evolution 
of Christianity; not only of Christian theology, but of that 
Christian life which gives theology the law of its form and 
the sap of its growth.” Through the conflict of mind with 
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mind, through the reciprocal action between the two poles, 
diversification moves towards synthesis. 

Two things are to be observed here. First, we should note 
that twenty years before the Hegelian movement began in 
St. Louis, Stearns was setting forth a theory of religious 
dialectic and synthesis. And, secondly, we should observe 
that he saw the dialectic operating in his own time between 
transcendentalism and historical Christianity. In this latter 
element of his thought also Stearns was prefiguring a de- 
velopment that was not to come to full self-consciousness in 
American culture until several decades later. 

Moral Deterioration as Well as Progress 

Stearns argues that dialectic and synthesis operate 
throughout the entire course of Christian history. Thus he 
describes the movement from Pauline theology to Augus- 
tinianism and back again to semi-Pelagianism. Here he tilts 
his lance with William G. T. Shedd of Union Theological 
Seminary who had published a volume on the philosophy of 
history in which total depravity was defended. Coming down 
to his own period, Stearns poses Channing over against Nor- 
ton and argues again for synthesis. 

But he does not for a moment entertain the idea of auto- 
matic progress. He insists that there are times of devolution. 
Moral deterioration exists, he says, “and it may accumulate 
in its progress’ unless resisted. Indeed, he thinks there is 
danger in what he characterizes as the extreme optimism of 
Channing concerning human nature. He praises Channing 
as the champion of human dignity, of freedom, of undi- 
minished moral responsibility, of a natural power of re- 
ligious intuition, and “of a germ of good in human nature, 
never displaced, however overlaid hy depravity.” Hence “‘as 
long as our race lasts,” he says, “men will the more ‘honor 
all men’ because Channing preached. Let no word of his be 
cancelled.” But he thinks “the pendulum must come back.” 
In quaint diction, he says “Channing was theologically an- 
tagonistic: the student who would preach to man as he is 
in all ages, must place in his own system, beside the never- 
to-be-forgotten worth of human nature, the fact of weakness, 
of cumulative evil, and of heritable predisposition.” We 
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see, then, that Stearns may not be used as evidence for a 
theory of automatic progress. 

On the other hand, diversification, in Stearns’ view, is 
not the goal; it is only the means of the unfolding of truth. 
The goal is harmony, the harmony that will ensue through 
the dialectic between the revelation in Christ and the im- 
manent action of the Spirit of God in the progressive Chris- 
tian consciousness. Stearns leaves the reader somewhat 
puzzled as to how this harmony will be brought about in 
the teeth of a deterioration and evil that are cumulative. It 
was on this issue that Hegelianism was to founder. 

But Stearns does present an eloquent statement of the uses 
of diversity and of the necessity for honest differences of 
outlook. No stronger words could be found than his against 
a soft amiability: 

Let policy in matters of theology be to us an abominable 
thing. We must keep up every true protest. We must yield 
nothing to persons or the praise of men. We must let God 
and the future take care of our reputation and pass judg- 
ment on our usefulness. Let every difference from others 
and from one another stand in all its real breadth. We 
can serve well the ultimate unity only by being faithful 
in the present position of diversity. Let truth be infinitely 
dearer to us than triumph. 

There, I submit, we have the authentic Unitarian mind. 
Unitarianism, the Democracy of Christianity 

When Jedediah Morse tried to express the epitome of his 
scorn for Unitarianism, he said, “I consider Unitarianism 
the democracy of Christianity.” Morse would have found 
justification for his charge if he could have lived to read 
Stearns. But he would have been thrown into pious de- 
spair by the next president of Meadville, Abiel Abbot Liv- 
ermore, who served for 27 years from 1863 to 1890. 

Livermore began his presidency at ihe age of fifty-two. 
The main lines of his thought were therefore worked out 
before he came to Meadville. Through him and his asso- 
ciates the curriculum was brought to its fullness of stature, 
with the introduction of courses in Comparative Religions 
and the extension of the courses on Christian Sociology. 
This innovation was a matter of no mean significance in 
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the history of theological education. Meadville shares with 
(Unitarian) Harvard and the University of Geneva in Switz- 
erland, the honor of first offering a course on Comparative 
Religions. 

Like his predecessors, Livermore was steeped in the bib- 
lical tradition, but his range of interests was wide. His 
articles and books cover such a variety of subjects as New 
Testament commentary, Comparative Religions, the War 
with Mexico, the abolition of prisons and physical education. 
He gave courses in Natural Theology, Evidences of Chris- 
tianity, Old Testament, Hebrew, Systematic Theology, Homi- 
letics, and Comparative Religions. 


In Livermore’s writings we find again the Unitarian con- 
cern with philosophy of history and philosophy of church 
history. He rests his philosophy of history on a theory of 
creation, or on what we would today call a doctrine of 
“creativity.” For him, the world is a dynamic process in 
which man in turn may play a dynamic role. In his “Dis- 
course on Self-Creation” he says, “Creation is not finished, 
nor ever will be, but is always proceeding. In this pro- 
gressive system man can put in his hand and make or mar.” 
In the conquest of matter man creates civilization. In the 
creative life of the spirit he becomes a co-worker with God 
in “the building of body and mind, a divine carpentry.” 
“Man is placed here to create all things new, the new 
heavens and the new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 


Livermore presents religion as the creative spirit in all 
history, in the arts and the sciences, in politics, in religion. 
He strikes out at the obstructions to self-creation in the 
punitive penal system, in the poor hospitals, in the ugly 
cities, in the slave traffic, in warfare. The institutional 
framework of society is the arena of self-creation in the 
social dimension. But self-creation must, he says, take place 
also in the individual life. “We, like the rest of God’s 
works, were left undeveloped, that we might go on and carry 
out his creation. He would give us the satisfaction of being 
partly self-made, partly our own, as well as all his.’ Jesus 
is taken as the perfect example of self-creation co-working 
with God and, accordingly, Livermore exhorts the reader: 
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“Let us keep on the line of God’s creation, and all will be 
right in the end; the crooked arc of Time will then be found 
to be a part of the majestic circle of Eternity.” 

The idea of self-creation is for Livermore the clue to the 
meaning of history, to the meaning of church history, to 
the meaning of Unitarianism. On the basis of this idea he 
sets forth his view of the American Church of the future 
(Tue Cnristian ExaMINer, January 1856). It is to be 
the church of freedom, of reason and common sense, of 
inner light, of broad and self-creating humanity. 

America, “Fifth Act in the Christian Drama” 

The great ideas of American freedom, he thinks, are 
identical with the principles of New England Congrega- 
tionalism, fairly carried out, and in fact “they thence 
caught that electric spark which has vivified the world, and 
made liberty a watchword among the nations.” But, in 
his view, these principles had found their most striking 
application in the political and not in the religious life of 
the nation. In America thus far in its history, he says, 
the state is the institution that has attracted most inter- 
est. And the church “has been more an imported article 
than a native production.” He believed it is within the 
divine Providence that America should develop a new 
kind of church. “America is the fifth act in the Christian 
drama.” 

The first trait which naturally appears in the genuine 
American church is freedom. 

We must be free. We cannot accept any other yoke than 
that of Christ, happy if we throw off even that for a 
season in our wild youth. Fathers of the Church, doctors 
of the Middle Ages, Luthers and Calvins all very good, 
all very well, in their place and for their time; but no 
more adapted to us of this nineteenth century and this free 
country, than the swaddling bands of the infant to the 
limbs of the full-grown man. We may be no better men 
morally and spiritually than were those old saints and 
sages and heroes; we may even be worse; we have left, 
and are gradually leaving, all that for ever, and have 
entered into another sphere of sentiment and life. 
He concedes that the kind of freedom he has in mind is less 
a positive good than a negative good, a condition to other 
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benefits, a chance and an opportunity of development, a 
fair field for growth, “with bushes and brambles cleared 
away.” 
Not Calvin, not Channing, not Pius the Ninth, or the 
General Assembly, must lord it over our fair American 
spiritual heritage . . . Free America must have a free 
Church, an independent church. Humane, practical, new, 
earnest, common-sense, and wide-awake, America must 
have, and by the necessary determination of her national 
life she will have, not the religion of the empire, the king- 
dom, or the hierarchy, but the Christianity of the New 
Testament, the religion of liberty, equality, fraternity the 
faith of human brotherhood and divine fatherhood. 


This new kind of church, he believes, is bound to grow 
by inevitable law of growth. Men are but instruments in 


the mighty hand of Providence to bring into being a free 
church. 


A second characteristic of “the American Church,” when 
it ripens to its full maturity, must be reason, common 
sense, the inner light. “This is a sequence from the last. 
For to cut loose from human authority is to fall back on 
Scripture and the soul as sufficient guides. As we do in 
all other things in America, it is but working out our mani- 
fest destiny to do it in religion.” 


The third characteristic of this “American Church” is 
its humanity. “The old idea was, All for the glory of 
God; the new one is, All for the good of man, and all will 
be for the glory of God.” 


The saints that shine brightest in the American calendar 
are not the students of musty books, the monks of ascetic 
devotion, the nuns of unnatural celibacy, the hair-splitters 
and logic grinders of dogmatic theology, but they who 
have sought to leave the world the better that they have 
lived in it. If any here are ever canonized, it will be St. 
Beecher for the cause of temperance, St. Worcester for 
peace, St. Tuckerman for the Poor, St. Channing for free- 
dom, St. Robert Raikes for Sunday Schools, St. Dix for 
the insane, St. Pound and Brace for Ragged Schools, St. 
Stowe for the slave, and St. Nightingale for the wounded 
soldier. Blessed era of the Church that is to vindicate 
its right to be, not by demonstrating the five points of 
Calvinism to be true, but by clearing up and reforming 
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and blessing the dens of the five points of vice and misery 
in our cities. 

Although Livermore here virtually betrays the intellectual 
disciplines with a kiss, the kiss of heroic activism, still he 
reveals his commitment to the prophetic idea of the meaning 
of life—the achievement of justice and love in and through 
time and community. Moreover, for Livermore as well as 
for Stearns this philosophy of church history was bound up 
with a philosophy of the history of the cosmos as well as 
of humanity. 

We could trace ideas similar to these of Stearns and Liv- 
ermore, through the writings of other Meadville professors. 
There are shifts of empliasis to be sure, but in the writings 
of Cary and Gilman and Anna Garland Spencer, for example, 
we find this basic idea of one increasing purpose in history. 


The Value of New Testament Eschatology 

Nowhere in the Meadville literature do we find a more 
telling emphasis on philosophy of history than in an essay 
on eschatology by Clayton R. Bowen, in his presidential ad- 
dress before the Society of Biblical Literature in 1924.” 
He reminds his hearers that the New Testament is an escha- 
tological product; not a single document of the twenty-seven, 
but is definitely oriented to this one conviction. Even the 
Fourth Gospel which is non-eschatological must, he says, 
come to terms with this primitive Christian faith. 

No reputable scholar today would deny that Christianity 
was in its origin an eschatological religion. But the recogni- 
tion of this very fact has become a source of embarrassment, 
for, as Bowen points out, many people admit the fact re- 
luctantly and regretfully. In his view this dislike of escha- 
tology is to be deplored. “Let us accept it joyfully,” he 
says. “Or, rather, let us stop accepting it, as something 
thrust upon us, and begin to claim it, as something of value 


we would not willingly do without. 
2. Published in Studies in the New Testament, ed. Robert J. Hutcheon, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1936. 

Bowen gives very explicit reasons why we cannot as mod- 
erns accept precisely the eschatological outlook of the New 
Testament; but he then goes on to defend the main inten- 


tion of the Christian view. Ours, says he, is a religion of 
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history, concerned also with a cosmogony. From Judaism 
we have inherited a sense of two great realities, both related 
to human kind, the one contradicting the other. 


The first was that this world and everything in it was 
the creation of a good God, and that its crowning con- 
stituent man was the image of the Creator. The other was 
the profoundest sense the ancient world anywhere pos- 
sessed of moral evil, of the wrong and shame, the ungod- 
like, the anti-divine, permeating ever human life. 


Our religion, says Bowen, cannot get along without escha- 
tology. History is a struggle in which we have a convic- 
tion as to the destiny not of men only, not of men primarily, 
but of man. The time-element, like the social concern, is 
of the essence of our religion. The Greek was separated 
from the perfect world by space, but the Jew (and _ the 
Christian with him) believes himself. to be separated from 
it by time. 


This eschatological view, he says, burns white-hot at the 
heart of the Scriptures. Our task is to keep alive this sense 
of the divine action and destiny in history. When this con- 
cern and hope for the direction of history is lost we lose 
our compass and the truly Christian dynamic. 


The world suffers today from the lack of a genuine 
eschatology. The millenariasts’ attempt to transfer to our 
time the empty apocalyptic thought forms of the first 
century, without knowledge of the reality which then filled 
these forms and overflowed them, with concern only for 
the unessential and the transient, is of course working at 
quite another task and is doing rather less than nothing 
to meet this need . . . Is it too much to expect that we shall 
do more than the scribes, interpreting the text as an end 
in itself, that we shall interpret also as one did of whom 
it was said that he spoke as having authority and not as 
the scribes—one in whose brief and incredibly dynamic 
career the kingdom of God was actually at hand, within 
grasp, had all men been as ready as he? Emily Dickinson 
once pathetically wondered whether the love of God 
couldn’t be presented so that it didn’t sound like bears; 
I wonder whether, the assurance that “the Lord God the 
Almighty reigneth” may not be presented so that it sounds 
not like long Greek words such as eschatology and 
apocalyptic, but like the Halleluja Chorus! , 


a a 
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Here again is philosophy of history, though a change 
would be evident if we should compare Bowen’s conception 
of the kingdom of God with that of the Unitarians we have 
discussed. Johannes Weiss and Albert Schweitzer stand 
between Bowen and Livermore. Other differences are also 
evident. Bowen takes more seriously the demands of a 
systematic theology than did some of his Unitarian fore- 
bears. How representative he is in this respect it would 
be difficult to say. Certainly, the decline of interest in 
the theoretical disciplines of theology in favor of the prac- 
tical interests, as represented by Livermore, persists in 
some Unitarian circles today. 

Yet despite these differences among Unitarians, Bowen 
comes very near expressing a characteristic mood of all 
Unitarian thought. The idea of progress, which was by way 
of becoming a secularization and reduction of Christian es- 
chatology, has with Bowen come full circle. Having 
stemmed originally from Christian eschatology, the idea, in 
Bowen’s thought reflects a more critical as well as a more 
sympathetic attitude in face of the primitive Christian con- 
ception of the last things. But through all these changes of 
emphasis and interpretation, a bond of unity is to be dis- 
cerned. Clayton Bowen would have been understandable to 
Emerson as well as to his Meadville predecessors, especially 
to the Emerson who prophesied that the religion of the fu- 
ture in America would demand the optative mood. 

When Faith Lives on “in the Optative Mood” 

The optative mood: that is the Unitarian mood. It is, 
in fact, the mood which joins Unitarianism to the Judeo- 
Christian tradition. Eschatology of the primitive Chris- 
tian kind, belief in the transcendence of God, hope for the 
coming reign of God—all of these expressions may sound 
alien in many a contemporary ear. But we should not be 
deceived by semantic repudiations and innovations. God 
moves in mysterious ways his wonders to perform. Deus 
absconditus is often present in the very rejection of “God,” 
he may be present even in the rejection of a semantic con- 
vention, and absent in the acceptance of it. Not everyone 
who says, “God is dead,” really believes his unbelief. And 
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not everyone who defends his Name is known of him. The 
spirit bloweth where it listeth, and faith lives on—in the 
optative mood. 


This optative mood has taken many forms in the thought 
of the West. Paul with his joyous faith in redemption, 
Augustine with his vision of the City of God, Joachim of 
Fiore with his hope for a new era—the reign of the Spirit, 
Lessing with his expectation of a third era, Channing with 
his prophecy of a new spiritual freedom, Marx with his 
battling for a new humanity, Siearns with his announcement 
of “the fifth act in the Christian drama,” Emily Dickinson 
with her love of God sounding not like bears, Bowen urging 
the eschatology of a Halleluja Chorus, the humanist with 
his quest for the good life here and now,—all of these are 
in varying ways spiritual descendants of the Old Testament 
prophets and of the eschatologist of Nazareth. All speak 
in the optative mood though they utter their faith in differ- 
ing accents and though each has something to learn from the 
others. 

Theism, not the Primary Issue 


Here is revealed the litmus test of all prophetic religion, 
whether it be humanist or theist. The primary question is 
not whether one says he believes in the “deity” capsuled in 
this or that formulary. It is rather: Does history have a 
meaning and a demanded direction? This is the issue that 
cuts through all others. It cuts through the ranks of those 
who believe in God as well as through the ranks of the un- 
believers. The affirmative answer of prophetic religion 
which may be heard in the very midst of the doom which 
threatens like thunder, is that history is a struggle in dead 
earnest between justice and injustice looking towards the 
victory of the good in the promise and the fulfillment of 
grace. And anyone who does not with the affirmation of 
love and beauty enter into that struggle misses the mark 
and thwarts creation as well as self-creation. 

The disagreements between our theists and humanists 
may, then, be secondary in importance. Indeed, they may 
serve only as a deception and a snare for disputants on both 
sides. The deepest positive meaning of Unitarian Christian- 
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ity is found in the golden thread of eschatology which runs 
through its thought and its history. What we need today 
is a searching common inquiry into the structures and forces 
of history which thwart and which fulfill a meaningful 
destiny. If we undertake this inquiry with vigor and can- 
dor we shall have to revise or reject some of the eschatolo- 
gies that have appeared under the banner of Unitarianism 
(as well as of Christianity). As President Stearns used to 
say to Meadville students, “Next to the grace of God, gen- 
tlemen, is the power of distinguishing things that differ.” 
The optative mood alone offers only a iruncated and in the 
end frustrated conjugation: the full paradigm demands the 
penitential and the imperative moods. It demands also the 
declarative mood which speaks of the resources of fulfill- 
ment. 

Only when in the maze of man’s inhumanity to man we 
fail to respond to the call, “Repent ye; the kingdom is near 
at hand,” shall we have lost our way. Only then shall we 
have lost the life-giving bond of fellowship. Then will 
humanists and theists alike become the dying burying the 
dead. Then will our own history and faith be sinking into 
the void. 

Advance, whether “Christian” or “beyond Christianity,” 
whether humanist or theist, comes not by observation but 
by regeneration and demonstration. Where the “five points 
of misery and vice” are confuted, there we shall find our 
hearts to burn within us as He walks with us in the way. 
Wherever this species of “advance” is manifest, there the 
spirit is born for which the whole creation groaneth and 
travaileth, the spirit that can hear and join the Hallelujah 
Chorus, singing. 
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FOR SERVICES at CHRISTMASTIDE 


Edited by Vincent B. SILLIMAN 
Spoken Juterlude for a Christmas Sewice 


One of the most beautiful poems of Christmastide, and 
one of the most adaptable for use in Christmas services, is 
‘“‘A Christmas Eve Choral,” by Bliss Carman, from his book, 
April Airs, published by Dodd, Mead and Company. It 
may also be found in the admirable anthology, Christ In 
the Poetry of Today, edited by Elvira Slack, and pub- 
lished by The Woman’s Press. It is made up of seven 
four-line stanzas, choruses, interspered with six eight-line 
stanzas each of which comprises a brief question by Joseph 
and a longer answer by Mary. 

The lines assigned to Joseph and to Mary may be spoken 
by solo voices. The choruses may be spoken in unison by 
a group of six or eight voices. Or a larger number of 
voices may be used for the choruses. In this case, young 
children may speak some or all of the “hallelujas,” and 
various individuals and groups within the speech choir may 
speak the lines between the hallelujas. Mary and Joseph, 
in costume, may have their places in the chancel; the speech 
choir may stand behind them, clad in simple tunics, or may 
speak from a gallery at the back of the church. This poem 
has been spoken with excellent effect by three voices, with 
all the choruses spoken by a single voice. The poem could 
be read by the minister as a Christmas lesson, or it could 
be read by one specially chosen voice. 


Benedictions 


Toward that day we dream and labor when a man’s 
freedom shall be freedom to cherish and to serve his fel- 
lows, and when each shall find his highest good in the 
good of all. Amen. Beets Bss > Verbs 


May brightness as of a veritable dayspring from on 
high bring unto us and to all seekers of the light new 
hope, new courage, and new life. Amen. 

V. B.S. 
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A Christmas Prayer 
For unison utterance 


We open here our treasures and our gifts; 
And some of it is gold, 

And some is frankincense, 

And some is myrrh; 

For some has come from plenty, 

Some from joy, 

And some from deepest sorrow of the soul. 

But thou, O God, dost know the gift is love, 

Our pledge of peace, our promise of good will. 
Accept the gift and all the life we bring. 


Herbert H. Hines 


A Christmas Litany 


’ Arise, shine, for thy light is come, and the glory of the 


oe 


Lord is risen upon thee. 
Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good- 
will toward men. 
For unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given; and 
his name shall be called the Prince of Peace. 
Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good- 
will toward men. 
Behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy which shall 
be to all people. For unto you is born this day a saviour 
which is Christ the Lord. 
Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good- 
will toward men. 
The dayspring from on high hath visited us, to give light 
to them that sit in darkness and in the shadow of death, 
and to guide our feet into the way of peace. 
Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
goodwill toward men. Amen. 


From a service preparcd by 
Marie Cole Powell. (Recast) 
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A Christmas Meditation 


On this holy day we worship at the altar of Joy. 


All who are wise will endeavor to enter into the spiritual 
delights which are the natural heritage of childlike 
hearts and childlike races. 


For to miss the Joy of Christmas is to miss its Holiest Secret. 


Therefore, we would withdraw from the cold and prosaic 
world of fact if only for a season, to warm ourselves 
by the fireside of fancy and take counsel of the wisdom 
of poetry and legend. 


Blessed is he— 
who has imagination enough to detect the music of 
celestial voices in the midnight hours of life, 
who has vision enough to behold a guiding star in 
the dark mystery which girdles this earth, 
who has faith enough to contemplate a world of peace 
and justice in the midst of present wrong and strife, 
who has greatness enough to become at times a little 


child, 
who has zest enough to take delight in simple things. 


How much more abundant all of life would be if we could 
carry through the year the precious radiance of 
Christmastide. 


O Thou, who art the Secret of this radiance, Thou Indwelling 
God, we pray that Thou wilt revive in us the childlike 
mind that dares to adorn the world with loveliness and 
luster. 

Help us to reclaim the power of ancient peoples to draw 
a halo around the drab and dreary outlines of existence. 

Vouchsafe to us the fancy to visualize the splendor that 
ever hovers near us. 

Grant us the wisdom to know that the heaven of blessed- 
ness is very close at hand and that all may enter 
therein, who have eyes to see, and ears to hear, and 
loving hearts to understand. 

David Rhys Williams 


For SERVICE AT CHRISTMASTIDE iat 


A Christmas Canticle: The Sou 


To be read responsively 


Suddenly, out of my darkness, shines thy beauty, O Brother; 
Brother, the light of thy life is a blessing beyond 
all brightness. 
I am smitten blind and see the pride of the world no longer; 
I am smitten with new light that shows the glory 
of love. 
Thy way is more wonderful than the way of the sun at noon, 
For wherever thy light falls, it cleanses us from 
evil, 
Thy way is more beautiful than the way of the moon in 
the evening, 
For wherever thy light falls, it is healing for our 
pain; 
Thy way is dearer by far than the way of the little stars, 
For wherever thy light falls, it is leading us to 
peace; 
Thy way is holier than ever, the sinful lips of man can tell, 
Thy glory is yet to burn in the hearts of all 
mankind. 
I, who would sing thy beauty, have known the darkness, 
Brother. 
Oh, wash my eyes with tears, that they may know 


the light of thy love! 
Marguerite Wilkinson 


From Citadels. By permission of The Macmillan Company, pub- 
lishers. This poem may be reprinted in church calendars, if credit 
is given to author, book and publisher. 
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BOOKS 
Pre-Renaissance Auti- Trinitarianism 


Tur History or UnitTarRIANIsM; Socinianism and Its Antecedents. 
By Earl Morse Wilbur D.D. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 617 p. $6.00. 

When Dr. Wilbur published. in 1925 Our Unitarian Heritage, 
it was generally understood that this extremely useful work was 
but a decoction of many rare herbs of research whose flavors and 
fragrance would sometime be given us in more abundant measure. 
Now we have the first of three volumes aimed to cover the nine- 
teen centuries in which a founding movement has been attaining 
self-consciousness and acquiring a pedigree. In a second volume, 
Dr. Wilbur plans to deal with the Transylvanian “Unitarians” 
and the English line; a third will be devoted to developments in 
the United States. If the succeeding fields are to be treated with 
the minute and accurate scholarship accorded this first, nothing 
will be left for Unitarian historiographers of the future save poly- 
chroming the engraving and framing it! 

Dr. Wilbur at once admits (Introduction, pages 3, 4, 5) the 
frailty of connections and identities between the widely separated 
heterdoxies conveniently designated “Unitarian.” But, 

it has usually been regarded alike by its adherents and its op- 
ponents as a movement or sect characterized primarily by certain 
beliefs about the being of God and the person of Christ... it 
has from first to last been anti-trinitarian or un-trinitarian . . 

but beyond this it would not be easy to name another doctrine on 


which those adhering to this movement have not held the widest 
differences of opinion. 


Evidently, therefore, theological or ecclesiastical consistency and 
continuity are not connoted by the term “Unitarian.” Hence, 
it is intended here to present .. (and) consider broadly the 
development of a movement fundamentally characterized by its 
steadfast and increasing devotion to these three leading principles: 
first, complete mental freedom in religion rather than bondage to 
creeds or confessions; second, the unrestricted use of reason in 
religion rather than reliance upon external authority or past tradi- 
tion; third, generous tolerance of differing religious views and 
usages rather than insistence upon uniformity in doctrine, wor- 
ship or polity. If emphasis upon certain doctrinal elements has 
ofte nor for long periods seemed to characterize it or even to dic- 
tate its name, it has been largely because insistence upon con- 
trary doctrines seemed to conflict with the conditions above named 
. .. being at all times more concerned with the underlying spirit 
of Christianity in its application to the situations of practical 
life than with intellectual formulations of Christian thought. 
Having struggled through twenty five years with this same prob- 
lem of finding a formula of general principles that would furnish 
Unitarianism with the supposed consistency-continuity values of 


the orthodox “apostolic succession” pretensions, the reviewer con- 
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templates Dr. Wilbur’s valiant efforts with deep sympathy. Yet 
it is his conviction that such values cannot be gained without 
eliciting challenge on many points. The Unitarian Spirit bloweth 
where it listeth; it has used many instruments and many themes in 
its “Symphonie Pathetique.” Dr. Wilbur has given us the score 
for the strings in the rather sombre Andante of Reformation times. 
It is carefully and cogently done; but one wonders how the dog- 
matism of Servetus (chapters 5, 9, 10, 11, 12) is consistent with 
the third point above? Moreover, it is very doubtful if the Biblio- 
centric Anti-Trinitarians whom Dr. Wilbur is expounding would 
have admitted the “complete mental freedom” and “unrestricted 
use of reason” of contemporary Deists and freethinkers as a per- 
missible religious attitude—with which, of course, later Trans- 
cendental Unitarianism had so much in common. And in many 
cases, with the latter, the reverse would have been true! 

In appraising his work, therefore, it is imperative to remember 
its actual confinement to a small (yet seminal) minority of heter- 
odox Christians in the two centuries after the Renaissance and to 
assume that the work of these pioneers was one important factor 
in generating the latitude and tolerance of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. That there were other important factors and 
progenitors of modern Unitarianism, not initially homogeneous or 
congenial with Dr. Wilbur’s subjects, although latterly co-operative 
and convergent (such as the Elizabethan “moral philosopher-poets,” 
the Cambridge Platonists, the Latitudinarian Anglicans and Cal- 
vinists, the Deists and the Freemasons) must be constantly borne 
in mind. If Volume II treats of these precursors worthily, then 
this first volume of the “History of Unitarianism” will not be 
mis-named. The provenance of modern Unitarianism is the ethical] 
theism of the Graeco-Roman heritage quite as much as it is the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition. 

With these provisos, Dr. Wilbur’s work stands forth as a master- 
piece of massive and minute scholarship, of logical and lucid narra- 
tive. It gives us the latest and best account of the early Ana-bap- 
tists (mostly anti-Trinitarian) in Switzerland, Germany. “Holland,” 
Italy, Poland; of the early anti-Trinitarians in Spain, Italy, Switzer- 
Jand and Poland. Along an iron chain of two hundred years of 
isolation, persecution and exile are strung gleaming enamel medal- 
lions of great martyrs and leaders: Valdez, Ochino, Garibaldi, Al- 
ciati, Gentile; Laelius and Faustus Socinus; Budny, Paulus, and 
the authors of the Racovian Catechism, Schmaltz, Moskorowski and 
" Voelkel, to name but a few of the fearless and learned theologians 
and pastors of the embattled heretics of the Minor Church or 
Polish Brethren. Indeed, the whole episode of Polish Socinianism 
has never before been given so clearly and fully in English. With 
immense devotion, like that of Foxe in his Book of Martyrs, Dr. 
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Wilbur has supplied a plenary documentation in many foreign 
languages to whose mastery he devoted himself for the love of 
his subject and the perpetuation of the heroism of its leaders. Be- 
hind the book, moreover, there stands a remarkable collection of 
photostats of these ancient papers, pamphlets and folios in the 
library of the Starr King School in Berkeley. 

Many readers will be chiefly impressed by the social radical- 
ism of the Minor Church (Anabaptist-anti-Trintarian) focussed 
in the vivid sketch of its seat at Rakow. We are repeatedly re- 
minded that some of its most distinctive (and most unpopular! ) 
tenets were pacifism, refusal of magisterial responsibilities, re- 
nunciation of wealth and frivolous pastimes. Long after many 
nobles and others of the upper classes had compromised these tenets 
in the face of the Jesuit attacks and in the exigencies of national 
defense, the humbler members remained true to the precepts of 
Faustus and their early pastors. It would be interesting to know 
more precisely to what extent and for what reasons Faustus “gradu- 
ally relaxed his social teaching.” Why does not the digest of the 
1605 edition of the Racovian Catechism mention the requirement 
of absolute non-resistance from which Przykowski and others dis- 
sented ? 

Is it not clear that this book is not only a great achievement 
of Unitarian historiography, but a fountain of inspiration for all 
to whom humanity’s heretics of reason and conscience and free- 
dom are precious and sacred? Although most Unitarians today 
would be denied religious fellowship by the Socinians because 
of a faulty theology—we do not render “worship” to Christ nor 
address intercessions to him—it is to be hoped that their costly 
contributions to religious freedom have borne such fruit in us 
that we shall insist upon drawing the larger circle that shuts 


them in. Charles H. Lyttle 


Auman Effort and the Inevitable 


FaTE AND FREEpoM. By Jerome Frank. New York: Simon and 
Schuster. 367 pp. $3.00. 


Jerome Frank has written his fourth book deliberately for the 
current period to challenge the “inevitabilists” and determinists 
in all areas of American life. In the first chapter he quotes Mr. 
Justice Holmes that it is ridiculous to believe that “we have nothing 
to do but sit still and let time run over us . . . The mode in 
which the inevitable comes to pass is through effort.” This quota- 
tion might be considered the text of his book. 

The major portion of the hook is criticism—187 pages, 14 chap- 
ters. The last two brief chapters are partly devoted to the construc- 
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tive statement of a position. There are 120 pages of appendices, 
mostly interesting comments on previous references. In addition 
there are twenty pages of chapter notes. The text is loaded with 
references which together form a noteworthy compendium of per- 
linent source material. 

Judge Frank is deeply concerned about determinism in history, 
psychology, science, and philosophy. He thinks we might well heed 
Henry Ford’s statement that history is bunk, especially the so-called 
“scientific history” imported from Germany. He pays his critical 
respects to Hegelian and Marxian theories of history and to that 
of Ranke. It was the latter’s The Serbian Revolution, which Rein- 
hold Niebuhr once called the greatest book on contemporary his- 
tory which he knew. Such history, however, Judge Frank calls a 
“fatalism” rather than a science, which must depend on “moderately 
accurate knowledge of the facts with which it deals and from which 
it must construct its ‘laws’.” Not content with a critique of history 
as a science he has presented some interesting historical deceptions. 
His case in this section of the book is well made. 

The consideration of determinism in Freudian psychology offers 
very little that is original. More interesting is the tracing of the 
fatalistic strain in science where the constant emphasis on the laws 
of nature and human nature has often served as an argument against 
freedom. Here Albert Einstein’s attitudes of disbelief about inde- 
terminacy are called to our attention and the determinism of both 
Einstein and Spinoza Jamented. 

The weakest chapter in the book is one entitled Hard Facts. Its 
burden is that facts are really only “maps” or “metaphors” and 
that they are highly tinged with human motive. They are “ideas 
about some part of experience”; they are “valuations of experience 
which alter with variations in men’s interests.” It is interesting to 
observe that as soon as the author leaves this chapter, in which 
“fact” is all but abandoned to the position of “useful lie,” he starts 
the next by saying, “we cannot blink the fact that increased mass 
production” etc. and “we may ascribe... . to the fact that....” 

One feels in these chapters, that the author does not carry through, 
and that there were more pointing up of values to be made. The 
stultification of life which determinism brings is a genuine danger; 
but history, science and philosophy are not synonymous with deter- 
minism, and we are given only slight glances at their creative forms. 

It is in the last two chapters, which are unfortunately quite brief, 
that Judge Frank has made his best contribution. He calls atten- 
tion to the compensations of freedom in the cultural and play areas 
of life which a limited regimentation of work in full mass pro- 
duction and prosperity may give us. He says: “We are emotionally 
blocked by our asceticism to such an extent that we are fearful 
of solving those (economic) problems; for, if and when we solve 
them, then all our citizens will be members of the leisure class— 
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and, unconsciously, we are terror-stricken by the idea of a leisure 
society.” = 

The last chapter makes a prescription for the religion of Ameri- 
cans. It is a pluralism with complete freedom of worship. But 
the statement is made that “any religion which will be vital in a 
vital American must, in its own way, stress free will.” Possibly a 
sign post of the times is found in the following sentences: “Millions 
of Americans are today unchurched, unable to find in any existing 
religious institution the tolerant expression of the common element 
in their faiths. Many of them, consciously or semi-consciously, 
feel deprived because no church exists which symbolizes their com- 
munal, democratic religious attitudes. One wonders whether the 
time is not ripe for the creation of such a new institution.” 


Dale DeWitt 
Pauline Answers lo Lifes Great D2uettions 


Accorpinc To Paut. By Harris Franklin Rall. New York: Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 272 pp. $2.75. 


A distinguished Methodist theologian and Biblical scholar has 
summoned the ripe wisdom of many years to prepare for us a 
study of Paul that is neither dry theology, nor imagined biography, 
nor sheer textual criticism of the Epistles. Only long pondering of 
the subject could produce a work like this, weaving together as it 
does Biblical source, criticism, theology, and current social rele- 
vance. The primary theme is the “gospel,” the good tidings for lost 
souls Paul held forth in his time, and which Dr. Rall says we need 
today. (p. xi). 

The author may be described as a chastened liberal. He castigates 
those for whom Christianity is primarily an ecclesiastical institution 
and those who conceive Christianity in terms of doctrine. Noting 
that the liberals have received adequate castigation for their making 
Jesus into nothing but an ethical idealist, Dr. Rall then criticizes 
the liberals’ critics because they fail to see the fact of a great, 
creative, unlimited religious movement centered in Jesus, expressed 
in fellowship, and whose source is God. 

Paul’s deepest concern was salvation. Hence his concern with 
man and sin. Dr. Rall would deny that Paul is a basis for the 
Augustine-Calvin doctrine of total depravity. That position, says 
he, illustrates a common fault of theology: to take a principle or 
an abstract idea and then to absolutize it without reference to con- 
crete facts. Paul believed in real sin. But he also saw that man is 
not utterly without power to act against it. Concerning those who 
deny the power of man to respond to God, Dr. Rall says: (p. 33) 
“They imagine themselves orthodox to the degree in which they 
are cynical and pessimistic.” 
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The proper alternative to romantic creedless Christianity on the 
one hand, and Christianity as merely a sum of doctrines on the 
other, is the religion of the living God, the kernel of Paul’s teach- 
ing. Dr. Rall’s mellow views of religion reconciling extremes are 
seen again in his balancing of naturalistic and apocalyptic inter- 
pretations of history by what he considers Paul’s essential view, 
namely, that God is transcendent and immanent; yet history is 
meaningful, because God is ethical. Love and truth are God’s way 
in history. 

Unitarians will find some satisfaction in the author’s claim that 
Paul did not believe Christ equal to God (p. 126) and that Paul 
had no clear idea of the Trinity. (p. 139). 

In answer to the question, “Has Paul a Social Ethics for Us?” 
(C. 11) Dr. Rall points to Paul’s words on marriage, slavery, and 
the State, as advice not transferable to our time. Rather (p. 216) 
“His social contribution is to be found at four points: his vision 
of God and of God’s purpose for man, his conception of man and 
of man’s true life, his portrayal of the spirit which should rule life 
in all its relations and his conception of the Church as a fellowship 
controlled by this spirit. Our task then is to see the social signifi- 
cance of Paul’s ideas as to God, man, love, and the Church.” 

This is a rich, rounded, “book of religion.” It is definitely not 
a pedantic study. With Paul’s letters as the pivot, the author swings 
full circle around the great questions of existence. I heartily recom- 
mend the book to all who would see more deeply the Biblical view 
of Reality. 

Edward W. Ohrenstein 


British Unitarian’ Thinking 


A Free Rewicious Fairu. A report presented to the General As- 
sembly of Unitarian and Free Christian Churches. London, Eng- 
land: The Lindsey Press. 5s. 219 pp. 


In this little volume, thirteen British Unitarians collaborated 
in the production of a statement of modern faith and belief show- 
ing the orientation of our fellow liberals across the sea. Full free- 
dom was given every contributor to stress his own approach, and 
in several instances short notes indicate wide divergence on the 
part of some of the contributors from the opinions of the rest. It 
will be appreciated that this variety is similar to that of American 
Unitarians though not just on the same topics. 

In spite of these divergences, there is a remarkable consensus of 
opinion on many of the conventional religious realities such as: 
Nature and Man; Religion and the Scientific Challenge; Man and 
God; Self-Consciousness, Personality and God; The Problem of 
Evil; the Significance of Jesus; the Atonement; the Bible, etc. It 
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will be readily observed from these chapter headings that our 
British cousins are much more closely allied to the Christian tradi- 
tion than we are. Nevertheless, in nearly every case, the inter- 
pretation is along “modernistic’” lines, and quite distinct from 
orthodoxy. 

There is little space in which to review every contribution, ex- 
cept to state that the general orientation of the Commission is to 
Truth, Goodness and Beauty—essentially a Platonist philosophy. 
Several of the writers stress emergent evolution, but not in the 
radical sense of our American naturalists and humanists. They do 
so rather as expressing the way in which these eternal values of 
Truth, Goodness and Beauty emerge in the evolutionary process. 
To our British friends, they are pre-existent; to our American 
friends, they are strictly emergent. The present reviewer had hoped 
that the vital thought of A. N. Whitehead would have been repre- 
sented to a much larger degree than it is in this symposium. 

The reader will find a number of surprising statements inter- 
spersed in an otherwise plausible argumentation. For instance, 
the writer on “Religion and the Scientific Challenge” states that 
“the present essay assumes that the most characteristic philosophy 
of contemporary scientists is what is called Dialectical Materialism.” 
One wonders if a careful check-up of every man of science would 
bear out this statement. The writer of this chapter is of the opinion 
that this philosophy is entirely negative from the point of view of 
religion, and we regret that John Lewis, retired Unitarian minister 
of Ipswich, was not asked to give a contrary opinion. 

Again, in the section on “Nature and Man,” we find such an 
ambiguous statement as “Suppose an act of consciousness sets up a 
vibration characteristic of, peculiar to, that peculiar act of con- 
sciousness.” The point is, have we any right to such a supposition? 
Is there any evidence that “an act of consciousness,” whatever that 
may mean, can initiate vibrations, and in what medium? Again. 
this apparent concession to occultism is once more recalled in the 
opinion of some members of the Commission that the resurrection 
of Jesus may be accounted for on the assumption of an “etherie 
body!” Also, the section of “The Myth” is reminiscent of Gnosti- 
cism, in which the historic Jesus is neglected for the sake of the 
mythological constructions of the historic creeds as presenting 
truth of transcendental importance to the emotional life of the wor- 
shipper. We wonder if the returned soldier, the British man in 
the street who recently voted to power a Labor government, would 
care to put his emotional relationship to an order of values trans- 
cending his present experience of hardship and insecurity by hav- 
ing recourse to the Apostles’ Creed? 

Aside from these few negative observations, the members of the 
Commission have produced an excellent summary of the currents 
of thought pervading our sister churches in Great Britain. As such, 
it is invaluable in making possible a fruitful interchange of points 
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of view among American and British Unitarians. Perhaps, not 
merely an interchange of theology, but rather the growing realiza- 
tion of a common consecration to the social implications of reli- 
gion in the problems of post-war reconstruction. In this way, to 
use an expresison of one of the contributors, “the awareness of a pur- 
pose and a meaning transcending all the changes of our life” will 


be directly related to the daily life of the people. 
Alfred Stiernotte 


Henry Wallace on Gull Employment 


Sixty Mirtron Joss. By Henry A. Wallace. New York: Rey- 

nal Hitchcock-Simon and Schuster. 216 pp. 12.00. 

“I am persistently asked if I have read Henry Wallace’s new 
book, Sixty Million Jobs. No J ain’t. But, I suppose. I must in self 
defense. I have delayed reading the master’s message because I 
already know it by heart.”” So writes Malcolm Bingay in the Chicago 
Daily News. He goes on to say later, “I resent the emotional ap- 
proach to every problem.” His resentment, of course, is not emo- 
tional (what resentment is?), as his first sentence so clearly demon- 
strates. I quote him, not as an example of the low state of journal- 
istic writing; we are accustomed to that, but rather to indicate the 
quality of the criticism leveled by the opposition at Mr. Wallace’s 
latest book. 

Bingay probably has no significance save with a small coterie, 
but his attitude is that of a large group. The world is changing. 
The changes are not easy to understand and the direction in which 
we are going is not mapped. Bingay and his friends resent that. 
They feel that they are unable to cope with it or they feel that no 
change is necessary. In either case it is understandable why they 
substitute emotion, which their hormones provide, for the under- 
standing which they cannot automatically secrete. What was good 
enough for Daniel is good enough for them—as no doubt it is. 

We may look on the petulent nostalgia of the Bingays, the Peg- 
lers, the Kents and the N.A.M., as a neolithic survival, but the 
fact that they survive makes startlingly clear the cleavages in our 
civilization. None the less we should not overlook the advantage 
these people share with the Communists—they know where they are 
going. The rest of us discover when we consider plans by which 
we may best secure a better life, that our freedom of choice is stulti- 
fied by the multiplicity of choice presented. We shall be stultified 
until“we accept the fact that Utopia is not around the corner but 
that fascism is unless we can make a choice and get about the job 
of implementing it. This applies with greatest force in the political 
world. Our ballots still say that we have only two important par- 
ties, but few men can be even sketchily described by a label. The 
party in power gets what program it can by concessions and oppor- 
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tunism. The opposition, free from any responsibility because of our 
form of government, merely opposes until election time—when it 
accepts. We are already in the period of skepticism and disillusion 
that has followed all of our wars except the first. This time the 
dangers of failure on our part are almost too horrible to contem- 
plate. 

And where do we stand? We have no accepted theory and prac- 
tice of the nature of freedom and discipline. Our educational sys- 
tem runs the gamut from strict discipline to utter abandonment of 
the mind to what, at the moment, it finds stimulating or novel. We 
are not all agreed on the amount of control necessary in any de- 
partment of life nor on the ends for which this control shall be 
exercised. The great cry of late years has been for security, for 
a stable standard of living, and yet half the hospital beds in this 
country are filled with mentally deranged persons, many of them 
because they have had no security, no accepted mode of life and 
no responsible part to play. It is clear that we must cooperate or 
die. And yet, in an Atomic Age when the one thing we assuredly 
do not need is atomistic thinking, when if ever we needed men of 
vision and good-will, we find in the Senate men like Senators Taft, 
Bilbo and Wherry, and in the House men like Representatives Hoff- 
man, Rankin and Knutson. 

Mr. Wallace is one of the few men in public life who understands 
that the world has changed and who chooses to try to think through 
the paths which we may follow. He realizes that racial and religious 
discrimination, poor housing and inadequate medical care, the fears 
that arise from living in a society where security is precarious 
and goals ill-defined, make a good life impossible. He realizes 
that in order to bring about a change it is first necessary to think 
through a coherent economic policy and, second, to get the policy 
adopted by Congress. This has stirred up his critics who still 
think that business is business and that economics should be con- 
cerned with Adam Smith. In a review in the New York Times 
Senator Taft wrote, “The book is supposed to be one of economic 
policy, but every phase of political policy is brought in, whether 
it has any effect, or even an adverse effect, on full employment.” 
Senator Taft is the layman who complains to his minister that his 
sermons should be confined to religion. 

Mr. Wallace states the opposite position clearly: “But down 
through the years, there has been too great a tendency to belittle 
the role of government—to subordinate, in the public minds, the 
political system to the economic. The nation was done a sad dis- 
service when the teaching and practice of ‘economics-—as we know 
it today—became so far removed from ‘political economy’.” On 
the one hand economics has been—to some minds at least—a pure 
though dismal science; on the other hand the business men have 
argued that only a man who met a pay-roll could understand the 
business of government. This artificial dichotomy, this attempt 
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to treat economics in vacuo or on a cash basis, is paralleled by 
the attempt to compartmentalize religion and to save souls without 
visibly affecting minds or conduct. As a distinguished economist 
has written: “The idea of a distinction between economic wants 
and other wants must be abandoned. There is no definable objec- 
tive, whether subsistence, gratification of fundamental impulses or 
pleasure, which will serve to separate any of our activities from 
the body of conduct as a whole.” Aristotle put it even more suc- 
cinctly: “Man is a political animal.” 

But if the implementation of economic policy is ultimately poli- 
tical the fact on which it is based must be statistically accurate. 
Dr. Edgar J. Goodspeed, translator of the New Testament, and na- 
tional sponsor of Spiritual Mobilization, is quoted by The Church- 
man as follows: “As for the 60,000,000 jobs, is it possible you do 
not see through that figure? . . . 45,000,000 jobs is all the country 
wants, or needs .. . The cold fact is the 60,000,000 figure is just like 
the one third ill-clad, ill-housed, and ill-fed; or Mr. Ickes’ 60 
families story. Let us not be fooled all the time.” Since the idea 
expressed in the last sentence is not a bad idea we might take a few 
facts out of the ice box and look at them. Mr. Wallace writes: 

An average of 60 million persons at work at all sorts of jobs, in- 
cluding military service, would be no larger for 1950, when our 
population of 14 years of age and over will be 110 millions, than 
the average of 49 million persons at work was in 1929, when our 
population of 14 years of age and over was only 90 millions— 
just under 55 percent at work in both cases. 


The facts about the ill-fed are even colder: 
~ Before the war one third of all families had incomes of less than 
$1000, averaging about $500; another 40 percent had incomes be- 
tween $1000 and $2000, averaging about $1400. 
One wonders whether the translator of a best seller would con- 
sider himself well-clad, well-housed and well-fed if his income 
were in this 70 percent, let alone in the lower third. In fact one 
detects in Dr. Goodspeed’s attitude something that Wolcott Gibbs 
finds in a character in a current New York play: “He has the 
superior manner of all those who share their political opinions with 
God.” 

Senator Taft is more generous; he believes that we need to em- 
ploy 50 million. Neither man, however, tells us what he would 
do with the unemployed. Even if the 10 or 15 miflion unemployed 
joined Spiritual Mobilization and voted for Senator Taft they 
would still have to eat. And the economist who says that our na- 
tional income can possibly be maximized with only 50 millions 
employed must answer the same question. Are we to reduce hours, 
retire men early and start them late? If we are we must know why 
we are doing it. As Mr. Wallace suggests, unemployment becomes 
a game of musical chairs, musical that is for those who get chairs, 
a fight for the two who have one chair between them. Professor 
Kenneth E. Boulding writes in an excellent book, The Economics 
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of Peace, “It is literally true that only a rich society can afford to 
be equalitarian. Indeed, we can go oven further, and say that a 
rich society must be equalitarian or it will spill its riches in un- 
employment.” The plea of Senator Taft and Dr. Goodspeed is that 
we waste the riches that would be created by the men they condemn 
to unemployment. That is neither good politics, nor good religion, 
nor good economics. 

If Mr. Wallace is right, and approximately 60 million people 
will need employment, we must plan—as business plans—for their 
employment. The techniques which we can adopt are neither good 
nor bad in themselves, and since they will be run by human beings 
they will not be perfect. Some business units are huge, some are 
too large to be economic. It will be difficult to integrate them into 
any plan. Mr. Wallace would have government interfere as little 
as necessary in business. This means that government’s main task 
is to restrain monopolies and to keep the avenues of invention free 
to all comers. But because so large a part of our economy will be 
acting independently we shall need to set our goals high, first be- 
cause we need the goods that cav be produced and, second, because 
it is easier to reduce the number of employed than to increase it. 


The Sources from Which Jobs Must Come 


Where are the jobs to come from? Mr. Wallace spends four 
chapters in an analysis of the possibilities. First come general social 
projects: housing, hospitals (which involve doctors, nurses, techni- 
cians, laboratories, etc.), river valley developments, land conserva- 
tion, forest development and rural electrification. All these projects 
can be made self-sustaining except housing and medical care for 
those who cannot afford to pay the full charges. 

The ‘second large group of possibilities lies in industry. In in- 
dustry there is a good deal of variation in the amount of employ- 
ment, but Mr. Wallace calculates that in manufacturing and min- 
ing, construction, utilities and transportation, trade and finance, 
services, etc., about 37 million jobs will be available. The pos- 
sibility of maintaining so high a level depends in great part on the 
freedom of research. If research is controlled by large corporations 
the benefits will not be shared by everyone. There are new fields 
open, plastics, radar, light metals, new forms of radio such as FM, 
etc. New discoveries, however, displace workers, and there is a 
constant tendency to hold back the progress of industry because 
some group is disadvantaged by it. Labor unions are not the only 
offenders, but they have done more than their share to retard new 
methods—in the building trades, for example. The constant shifts 
brought about by new discoveries make for what Mr. Wallace calls 

@ permanent problem of reconversion.” The present situation 
underlines that fact: labor on strike in many industries; capital show- 
ing no great understanding of the problem of reduced incomes, and 
government doing almost nothing unless we can call the President's, 
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“go to work and cut out all this foolishness” a contribution to 
policy making. 

The third field in which we can seek new opportunities is that 
of foreign trade. There are many undeveloped regions in the world, 
and there is the primary job of reconstruction all over the world. 
If, however, we are to take advantage of the trade opportunities of- 
fered we must be sure of full employment at home—for trade is a 
two way street,—and we must, by and large, import as much as 
we export. Prosperity is to be judged by the total product we 
consume. Senator Taft says that “no one could possibly itemize 
the nine billions of imports which he [Mr. Wallace] assumes.” In 
that case we shall consume less at home. In other words, we shall be 
poorer. That will not be clear to labor unions and to business men 
who will soon be crying for higher tariffs to protect labor, and 
to protect ‘infant industries.” Max Lerner has said that the peace 
“will be won or lost on the issue of free trade.” The prosperity of 
the world will depend on our ability to buy and sell in a free market 
and in large volume. Another Smoot-Hawley Tariff will make war 
inevitable. 

In the last budget message he sent to Congress President Roose- 
velt submitted a national budget. This budget included a statement 
of the sources of national income, the money business and con- 
sumers provide, the money state and local governments will spend 
and the amount the national government contributes. Mr. Wallace 
suggests that we have such a budget yearly, that it be revised every 
three months to bring it up to date since men are not prescient and 
cannot forecast the future. This kind of planning will give us 
pretty clear indications of what is coming. It will help us to plan 
intelligently. But if the present Congress is any indication of what 
we may expect we shall need more than that. Congress is bent on 
reducing taxes in a period when an inflation threatens. We need 
therefore a good deal of public training concerning the use of 
taxation, but even Mr. Wallace hints that taxes are an evil always 
with us. They are rather an instrument of national policy without 
which no plan can be effective. If we are to use them for that 
purpose we shall need to get over our primitive masculine pride 
in the rough and tumble of debate in Congress, a roughness which 
only emasculated measures can survive, and demand of congress- 
men an ability and social skill few of them possess. We shall 
need io refashion our schools so that they will provide training 
for responsible citizenship in a community and clear ideas about 
the duties that freedom entails. Above all, we need to bear in 
mind that the solution of economic problems is a highly technical 
task requiring all of the brains we can muster, and that the imple- 
mentation of these plans is a political problem which no church- 
man can dodge. Utopia is not around the corner but, if we leave 
the decisions of today to power groups and machine politicians, 
fascism is. And that is true whether we are talking of unemploy- 
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ment, high tariffs, the control of the atom bomb, Spiritual Mobiliza- 
tion or the racial prejudices of church members. Mr. Wallace’s 
book is important because it raises the real issues, asks the right 
questions and shows us again that without good-will and intelligence 


the future will be black indeed. J. Bryan Allin 


The Exploited and the Exploiters 


Wuere Do Peopte TAKE THEIR TrouBLes? By Lee R. Steiner. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 265 pp. $3.00 


People take their troubles to correspondence school psychologists 
who call themselves “doctor,” to syndicated columnists, to radio 
counselors, vocational advisers, marriage markets, religious cultists, 
spiritualists, astrologers, numerologists and success experts. Accord- 
ing to Mrs. Steiner only a comparative few go to accredited psychi- 
atrists. Most ministers know that very few come to them. One 
wonders though, why the author forgot the funeral directors as 
being among those to whom multitudes take their troubles, and their 
money. 


But the book is more than a catalog of the rascals who have 
made Barnum’s cynical aphorism their rule of thumb in the field 
of human misery. And it is more than a calm sociological docu- 
ment. It is an effort to rescue psychiatry from a condition where 
psychological terms uttered by babes and sucklings are mistaken 
for wisdom; it is an accusation of a society which permits crim- 
inal practices against its weaklings in the name of science and 
religion; it is a passionate indictment of the culprits, citing 
names. methods and prices; it is a plea for the protection of the 
gullible from fakirs who prey upon their weaknesses; it is a social 
tract which demands that trained and capable psychiatrists be given 


right of way in treating people who are sick mentally and emo- 
tionally. 


It is also a handbook of most of the freak cults and practices 
which prosper in the land of the free. It is said to have taken twelve 
years of preparation, and it may well be so. The author has not 
stinted herself in research. For the most part it has been research 
in the raw, with no recourse to learned tomes and redigestion of 
their contents. Firsthand experience and observation are apparent 
throughout. She has quizzed the omniscient Anthony, entertained 
bachelors looking for the end of the rainbow by way of the mar- 
riage columns, called upon Father Divine in heaven and taken 
pate in public speaking from Dale Carnegie. It must have been 
fun! 

Occasionally one wonders what some of the author’s adventures 
have to do with the question, “where do people take their troubles?” 
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Mrs. Steiner contends that the throngs which follow the swamis, 
mediums, consultants, fortune-tellers, et al, are in trouble, or they 
would not be doing it. Her business then is to determine if the 
therapy they receive is actually effective in helping them. Her 
emphatic conclusion is that, for the most part, the victims are worse 
than ever emotionally as well as financially. She makes a good 


case. 
Harmon M. Gehr 


Whew Oue Duatist MMeasunes Aucther 


THe Dream or Descartes. By Jacques Maritain. New York: 
Philosophical Library, Inc. 220 pp. $2.50. 


In this book Maritain makes war on Descartes and on the “three 
centuries of rationalism” which constitute the modern or, as he 
would have it, the “Cartesian” era in philosophy. “It is certain,” 
we read in his preface, “that today reason can work usefully .... 
only if it first of all cures itself of Cartesian errors.” And on his 
final page this point of view is reiterated in a sentence that inci- 
dentally makes the mistake of supposing that philosophy is not 
non-nationalistic: “I have often said that Descartes (or Cartesian- 
ism) has been the great French sin in modern philosophy.” 

The title of the book, The Dream of Descartes, repeats the title 
of its first essay. On the night of November 10, 1619, the sleep of 
the 23-year-old Descartes was troubled by a dream—by a suc- 
cession of three dreams, in fact. The young philosopher-soldier took 
them to be supernatural. “It is very embarrassing for modern ra- 
tionalism,” writes Maritain, with a puerility remarkable in one so 
deservedly renowned, “to have been born in a dream.” 

That initial essay, and the second, “The Revelation of Science,” 
and the third, “The Deposition of Wisdom,” were published as 
articles twenty-five to twenty-three years ago. The fifth essay, 
“The Cartesian Heritage,” was delivered and reported fourteen years 
ago. The fourth, “The Cartesian Proofs for God,” was written for 
the present book. It is in this new essay, with its exposition of Des- 
cartes’ theory of idea-pictures, and its penetrating criticism of the 
ontological argument, including a criticism of Kant’s criticism of 
that argument, that, to my mind, he does his best work and places 
his fellow philosophers most in his debt. 

The error of Descartes, as Maritain sees it, is three-fold. For 
one thing, beginning with thought he failed to reach being; for 
anothery there was his body-mind dualism. It is customary for 
those who recognize Descartes as at most the founder of modern 
philosophy, and not as its sole structural genius, to find in subse- 
quent development a sort of dialectic which worked out adequate 
objections to those two aspects of Descartean error. While Des- 
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cartes was tracing truth to clear and distinct ideas of thought, 
Hobbes was already founding Empiricism by tracing ideas to 
sense observation; and soon Spinoza—Descartes’ best student—was 
attacking the body-mind dualism. No one knows this history better 
than does Maritain; but he prefers Descartes to be corrected by an 
earlier philosopher. Substantially, his objection to Descartes is 
that philosophy did not stand still where Thomas Aquinas left it. 
“St. Thomas Aquinas is the one who answers the errors of Descartes 
without getting rid of anything true that Descartes has grasped.” 

The third aspect of the Descartean error is more crucial. Here 
it seems Descartes was on the right track and that Maritain is 
wrong. Descartes is accused of not grasping correctly “the intel- 
lectual hierarchies and the meaning of knowledge.” Maritain would 
cling to the “mystery of superintelligibility.” He wants the way 
left open for “a science of the mysteries,” a science, that is, “of 
what is not evident for us, but is infallibly believed on the authority 
of the first Truth—that is theology.” 

All we can grant Maritain on this point is that a mature phi- 
losophy will include a “science” of the unknown, an unknown ever 
to be more known. If by God a philosopher means Completed 
Knowledge, then, with human knowledge far from complete, there 
is “mystery” enough to keep him busy, and his view of that “mys- 
tery” may well be the crucial point in his philosophy. But what 
we cannot grant is the truth of the particular “science of mysteries” 
for which Maritain is perhaps the world’s most able protagonist 
today. It involves a particular view of a dualism between revelation 
and reason, between the supernatural and the natural, which is more 
intolerable than Descartes’ body-mind dualism ever was. Histori- 
cally this dualism has been the root of the worst tyrannies over the 
mind of man. It is to the credit of ihe modern era that it is done 
with it. A whole new world waits for Maritain to conquer if he 
will begin with the proposition, the grace of God is natural. 


Rowland Gray-Smith 
The People of the Soviet Union 


THESE ARE THE Russians. By Richard E. Lauterbach. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 368 pp. $3.00. 


Authorities are agreed that the future of world peace is pri- 
marily dependent upon amicable relations existing between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. To be friends these two peoples 
must know each other better. It is to this great educational under- 
taking of enlightening the American people concerning their Rus- 
sian neighbors and allies that Richard Lauterbach has made a 
most valuable contribution. 


Many of the important and unimportant questions which have 
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been asked concerning the Russians and their conduct of the war, 
their aims for the peace and their motivations at home and abroad, 
are not only dealt with but are also answered in this outstanding and 
readable volume. How was it possible for Leningrad to hold out 
against such overwhelming odds? How successful and efficient 
was the moving of industry from European Russian to Siberia? 
What became of Timoshenko? What manner of man is Zhukov? 
What happend to Russian education? Is freedom of religion a 
reality? What was the attitude of the Russians towards the Japa- 
nese, the Chinese and Chinese Communists? What does Russia 
want in the Balkans and the Baltic States? Was Finland effective 
as an ally of Hitler? Was there a black market in Russia? What 
about war wages? Are the new rulings extending private owner- 
ship of property and business and incentive pay in industry moves 
toward capitalism? What happened to scientific research? Was it 
subordinated entirely to the war effort? What about American 
aid? What are Russia’s reconstruction problems and plans? An- 
swers are to be found in the book to all of these questions and 
to many more. 


The accuracy of Mr. Lauterbach’s observations have already 
been demonstrated in several cases by the swift moving events of 
history. He accurately predicted that the Soviet Government would 
make a treaty with Chiang Kai-Shek and that it would not back 
the Chinese Communists. Recent releases from American corres- 
pondents in the Balkans are made more understandable by Lauter- 
bach’s explanation of the Russian attitude toward Marshall Tito 
and Yugoslavia, and also towards Greece. 


Lauterbach, a reporter for Time and Life magazines, visited Rus- 
sia prior to the war. He returned to Russia in the Fall of 1943. 
His previous visit gave him a basis of comparison and contrast 
which is most valuable. Further, his knowledge of the Russian 
language enabled him to get to know and to talk with the people. 
He took seriously Wendell Willkie’s advice to him, “Get to know 
the people. Too many reporters know all about how the Moscow 
subway looks and nothing about the people who ride in it.” 


These are the Russians is a factual, informative and objective 
presentation of the people of the Soviet Union. Singularly absent 
are the ideological biases, pro or con, which mark so many books 
written about Russia. It gives a sound basis for understanding upon 
which friendship can be established. Those who are aware of 
the importance to world peace and security of Soviet-American 
friendship cannot afford to miss reading this book. It gives a back- 
ground for being able to answer the so-called “realist” and the 
cynic who ask, as Lauterbach does in his closing chapter, “What's 
in it for us?” To which he replies, “In a word, everything.” 


Randall S. Hilton 
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Introducing Our Contributors 


Helen Rand Milier has achieved distinction as a teacher of 
English in both college and high school, and as a writer of textbooks 
which have found wide use. She is at present on the faculty of the 
Evanston, Illinois high school. In 1943, as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Newspapers and Magazines of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, she was asked to investigate the merits of the 
Reader’s Digest as a teaching aid in the war situation. She has 
since been a nationally known leader in the fight to expose the 
editorial policies of this magazine ... Ralph E. Bailey is minister 
of the Unitarian Church in Milwaukee, Wisconsin . . . James 
Luther Adams is Professor of Theology on the Federated Faculty 
of the University of Chicago ... Charles H. Lyttle is Professor 
of Church History on the same faculty ... Dale DeWitt is Regional 
Director of the Middle Atlantic States Council (Unitarian), with 
headquarters in New York City ... Edward W. M. Ohrenstein 
is the Dean of the Starr-King School for the Ministry, Berkeley, 
California . . . Alfred Stiernotte is minister of the Unitarian 
Church in Vancouver, B. C.... J. Bryan Allin, now a business 
man in Chicago, was formerly a college professor ... Harmon M. 
Gehr, editorial associate of the Journal of Liberal Religion, is 
minister of the Church of the Restoration, Universalist, in Philadel- 
phia . . . Rowland Gray-Smith teaches philosophy at Emerson 
College ... Randall 8. Hilton is Regional Director of the Western 
Unitarian Conference, with headquarters in Chicago. 
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